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2 JOAN. DE LUGO. 'E Soc. Jesu ;_ S. R. E. Cardinalis Opera Omnia. 8 
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- DUPANLOUP (Bishop of Orleans) Les Alarmes de e Episcopat Justifiges par 

les faits, lettre 4 un Cardinal. 8vo. a 
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La Souveraineté Pontificale selon le droit Catholique et le droit "Européen. 
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LE LIVRE DES VISIONS et Instructions de la Bienheureuse ‘Angéle de 
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1 vol. 8vo. . o40 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 
A Wonthly Journal, 


CONDUCTED BY 
A Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
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CONTENTS. 


I. Subterranean Rome. 
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III. The Condemnation of Pope Honorius. 
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DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. 
Per Annum 6s.; by Post 7s. 


Every Saturday, price One Penny, sixteen pages. Uniform with the “Saturday 
Review.” Clear type, good paper. 


CATHOLIC OPINION 


Aims at being the ECHO OF THE PUBLIC OPINION of the CATHOLIC WORLD, repro- 
ducing the best articles from the Catholic Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals of 
England, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and America. 

CATHOLIC OPINION contains Leading Articles, interesting Extracts and Reviews from the 
Month, Dublin Review, Tablet, Chronicle, Westminster Gazette, Weekly Register, Northern Press, 
Lamp, Freeman,. Nation, Ulster Observer, Glasgow Free Press, Cork Examiner, Carlow Post, Anglo 
Celt, Dundalk Democrat, Evening Post, Wexford People, l’Univers, Le Monde, Le Correspondant, 
Etudes Religieuses, Revue Catholique, Der Katholik, New York Tablet, Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 
Universe, Xc. 

CATHOLIC OPINION also contains Extracts and Articles interesting to Catholics from the 
Union Review, Church News, Guardian, Church Review, Saturday Review, London Review, Pall 
Mall Gazette, Spectator, &c. 

A Summary of the General News of the Week is given in each number. 

Office : 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Dustin AGENTS: W. H. Smith and Son, and Mr. Plasto, 144, Upper Albany Street. 


THE MESSENGER 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


LONDON: JOHN PHILP, 7 ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Price 6d. 


St. Joseph’s 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, FROM 10 To 6 P.M. 


Terms of Subseription: 


One Volume at a time. . . © O 3 per week. 
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Foreign Catholic Works quite unequalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been printed, and may be had on 
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A. M. D. G. 


pe ENGLISH NUNS of the 3rd Order Regular of St. Francis have opened 

a SCHOOL at Sévres, near Paris, to provide a SUPERIOR EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 
CATHOLIC CONVERTS, whose parents may, through embracing the Faith, have become 
crippled in their circumstances. 

As the pension required is hardly more than nominal (£12 to £16 a year), the undertaking 
cannot be carried on without the cooperation of richer Catholics. 

Donations would be of course most useful, but Yearly Subscriptions would be especially 
acceptable. They will be thankfully received by the Rev. Albany James Christie, 16, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 


EFFERVESCING 


Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 


Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 
the Pyretic SALINE, states:—‘“‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands ef all 
Europeans visiting the Tropics.” 

Public, and lavalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion. 
Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recovered 
their wonted health and vigour. , 

Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 
those saline principles that are essential to health. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a 
tumbler of cold water. ‘i 

SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 
tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 

R oanghe, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 
of the Pyreric SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 


BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London’, 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., r1s., and 21s. 


“HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS will 

continue to SING the immensely popular Song ‘‘God Bless our Sailor Prince,” as sung by 

him at the Crystal Palace Royal Fete on the 4th of July, when it was unanimously re-demanded by 

an audience numbering over thirty thousand. The Song, 3s.; ditto, pianoforte, 3s.; free by post 
for 19 stamps each ; for a brass band, three stamps. 


HE SOLDIER’S FAREWELL. Descriptive Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
By J. PRIDHAM. 4s.; free by post for 26 stamps. London, Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 
USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co. respectfully beg to remind the 
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accounts and to send out parcels of music on approbation. Terms (gratis and post free) on applica- 
tion. References solicited. Returns to be made at the expiration of every half year. A catalogue 
of 12,000 pianoforte works ; also a catalogue of 2,000 songs, duets, and trios, with key, compass, 
&c., marked ; also (gratis and postage free) a Green Catalogue of Popular Music, expressly compiled 
for teachers.—Publishers to the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and TLL AL. the Emperor 
Napoleon III., No. 6, New Burlington Street, London. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
634th edition, 4s.; free for 28 stamps. ‘‘It is pens by anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been produced.” —Oriental Circular, March 2 
PPENDIX TO HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. By G. F. Wrst. Price §s.; free for 33 stamps. ‘‘ Melodious, attractive, 
progressive, free from drudgery and monotony: just what has been so long wanted to follow the 


Tutor.” 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. To be had everywhere. 
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Cottage PWospitals. 


ALTHOUGH we are inclined to be proud, and to a certain 
extent justly, of the hospitals which we have to show in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and although many of these 
institutions are on a very large scale, and receive munificent 
gifts and ample support from the public in general, it must 
still be permitted us to fear whether our charity or our 
philanthropy—to whichever of the two we are willing to 
attribute the result—has provided adequately in this 
respect for the sufferings around us. When the Reforma- 
tion introduced “pauperism”—in the modern sense of 
the term—into these countries, and destroyed the ancient 
fountains of charity, it became a necessary step to substi- 
tute some legal provision for the misery which was created 
or increased at the very time that its natural remedies were 
taken from it. Hence we have received a Poor-law system, 
which is in reality so great a disgrace to a nation that calls 
itself Christian. A certain amount of provision was also 
made for education, by the foundation of schools throughout 
the country, a great number of which received endowments 
from the property taken from religious houses. Many of 
our great hospitals date from the same century; but we 
are unable to say how far they may have been indebted to 
funds taken from the Church for their foundation. We 
cannot help believing that hospitals were, comparatively, 
far more numerous in the ages before the Reformation than 
in our own time. They may not have been on so large a 
scale as some which now exist; but there were probably 
fewer towns without them. It is hardly possible to open 
the life of a saint, or indeed of any other character, in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, without finding mention of 
them. ‘Travellers go to sleep at the hospitals, and good 
men and women to visit them, as a matter of course. They 
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seem as much what is certain to be found everywhere as a 
market-place or a hostel. Few of our old towns but have 
some tradition or remains of them—unfortunately, in too 
many cases they have nothing more. Yet the immense 
increase of our population would of itself be enough to turn 
the scale against us. The case is the same with our 
churches. No doubt a great number of churches were 
simply destroyed at the time of the Reformation; but 
we went on till quite within the memory of the present 
generation, with no very great addition to the number of 
those which were left standing, and thus it has come 
about that any one who cares to inquire into the statistics 
of what is called the “church accommodation” of all deno- 
minations finds himself confronted by an alarming statement 
of deficiency. So too with regard to our hospital accommo- 
dation. We need not trouble ourselves to compare century 
with century, or measure the charity of Catholic England 
against that of Protestant England. It is clear beyond a 
doubt that we are at all events positively behind-hand. 
We have not got the number of hospital beds that we 
ought to have, considering our population, and there is 
consequently an urgent duty incumbent on us to supply 
the want as best we can. 

The statistics on which this assertion is grounded leave 
out of calculation the greatest towns, in which, as might 
naturally be expected, the hospital accommodation is com- 
paratively most ample. These is no pretence for saying 
that London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dublin are over supplied ; but putting them aside, the 
country population is far too scantily provided for by the 
county hospitals or infirmaries, and whatever other such 
establishments exist in large towns of the second class. 
Taking the ordinary state of health and disease, and the 
average number of accidents of all sorts among the rural 
population, into consideration, we are told that there ought 
to be available hospital accommodation for at least one 
patient to every thousand inhabitants of the country. The 
proportion will certainly not strike any one as excessive: 
happy the population of 10,000 that has only ten hospital 
cases ata time! But even at this moderate estimate, there 
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are several millions of our population unprovided for by 
the present hospitals and infirmaries. It was calculated 
not long ago that we needed 9,000 more beds to bring up 
our supply to the standard just now insisted on. Moreover, 
as the want is most urgent in country districts, it is not 
surprising to find suggestions pressed upon us which point 
particularly to the relief of the inhabitants of the country. 

Our readers are probably acquainted with what is known 
by the name of the “cottage hospital” movement. The 
idea of these institutions might naturally occur to any one 
who desires to see the opportunities of charity multi- 
plied, and the combined resources of medical science and 
Christian benevolence brought within the reach of all, 
There are in the country many small towns, and many 
more villages, that lie at a great distance from any actually 
existing hospital; and at the same time it must be obvious 
to all that the rural poor are quite unable to nurse their 
own invalids, and give them a fair chance of recovery, in 
the narrow, and often squalid, cottages which constitute 
their homes. The rich and comfortable seldom think of 
the hospital for themselves, but for the poor it is the only 
chance; and yet as matters are (putting aside the great 
difficulty which frequently meets them in their attempts to 
obtain admission), the distance at which it is placed neces- 
sitates a long and painful journey in cases in which removal 
is possible, and an entire separation from all the surround- 
ings of home. It takes the patients away from wives, sisters, 
and mothers, and from any kind friend to whom they may 
have been accustomed to look for help and guidance in 
matters either temporal or spiritual. We must, therefore, 
consider the originators of this system of small village or 
cottage hospitals as real friends of the poor in particular, 
and their work must be allowed to fill up a serious and 
important deficiency in the arrangements of our public 
beneficence. 

The first advocate of the institutions of which we speak 
was a medical man in Surrey, who was induced to interest 
himself in the subject by his own experience of the hard- 
ships endured by patients who were perforce removed to a 
distance from their homes, if they did not wish to forego 
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the advantages of hospital treatment altogether. This 
gentleman, Mr. Albert Napper, was the first to establish 
a “village hospital,” at Cranley in Surrey; and although 
some opposition was at first made to the scheme on the 
part of those who feared that such an institution, or at all 
events, the multiplication of such institutions, might inter- 
fere with the usefulness of hospitals and infirmaries already 
in existence, this objection may now be considered to have 
been fairly surmounted by experience, and the example of 
Mr. Napper has been largely followed in different parts of 
the country. Mr. Napper began his work in 1859, and 
there are now probably more than a hundred of these 


hospitals in various parts of England. 


We believe that the most complete statement that has 
been put forward as to the advantages of this system, and 
as to the best way of establishing and managing a village 
or cottage hospital, is to be found in a small pamphlet 
published by Dr. Waring in the course of last year. Dr. 
Waring claims a good deal more for the cottage hospitals 
than might occur to our first thoughts on the subject. In 
the first place, we must remember that an almost in- 
separable adjunct to the hospital, properly so called, is a 
depét of surgical instruments and appliances, which should 
be of the very best procurable quality, and that this depdz 
is understood to be at the service of subscribers at their 
own residences in the neighbourhood of the hospital, and 
not only at that of the actual patients within its walls. 
This at once enlarges’ very considerably the sphere of 
usefulness open to the hospital. We need not follow 
Dr. Waring at any length through the earlier part of his 
pamphlet, in which he discusses the advantages to persons 
of different classes of the system which he is advocating. 
In the case of the poor, the advantages are overwhelming, 
and will be most easily appreciated by us in proportion as 
we are really acquainted with the domestic condition and 
ordinary life of the labouring classes. The sick among them 
suffer extremely from the want of such paramount and 
essential advantages as are included under the general 
heads of adequate accommodation, sufficient nursing, a 
good supply of food, and a proper regulation of that 
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supply. The poor are very frequently intensely devoted 
in their care of the sick among themselves, and those who 
have been much among them will readily bear witness to 
the great charity and self-sacrifice which they often exhibit 
to their neighbours in the case of illness or other afflictions ; 
but they cannot give what they do not possess, and they 
cannot turn the narrow, crowded, and noisy cottage into 
a quiet and roomy ward for a sick man. Their food is 
almost always very inferior and scanty, and their means 
fail at once when put to the severe trial of the requirements 
of illness. In this respect, modern medical science makes 
demands which have hitherto been unknown. “ Within the 
last few years,” says Dr. Waring, “there has been a marked 
change in the treatment of disease, the nourishing and 
stimulating system having superseded the low antiphlo- 
gistic one previously in vogue. And it is a fact, explain it 
as we may, that patients, with very few exceptions, make 
better recoveries under the new than they did under the 
old regime. It has this disadvantage, however: it is far 
more costly, and hence less within the range of a poor 
man’s limited means” (p. 9). Then, again, the system of 
which we are speaking gives the poor the advantage of 
constant medical supervision to an extent quite new. 
Instead of having his worst cases scattered over a large 
range of country, the doctor has them brought together 
and placed at his door, under his own control with regard 
to nursing and diet to a degree quite impossible in their 
own houses. To these considerations we must add others, 
on which we have already, to some extent, touched. There 
is no long and painful journey to the county town, no 
separation from relations and friends, the patient is kept in 
the pure fresh air of the country instead of being trans- 
ferred to the inferior atmosphere of the town and the 
hospital ward, while, if his illness ends fatally, his family 
are spared the danger which a long illness often leaves 
behind it in small and close apartments—as well as that 
which is inseparable from the custom of keeping the body 
some time before burial—just as much as if he had been 
taken away from home to die in a city hospital. 

The “country practitioner,” Dr. Waring tells us, will 
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certainly gain by the introduction of this system. He will 
have a great deal more experience in cases which at present 
he is morally obliged to get rid of, if he can, by sending 
them off to the county hospital, and it is possible that he 
will have more immediate and friendly intercourse with his 
brethren of the same craft in his own neighbourhood. The 
clergy gain by having the members of their own flocks, at 
the critical time of sickness and of danger of death, kept 
under their eye in a quiet home to which they can have 
constant access, and even the richest classes in the com- 
munity will, in cases of emergency, reap the benefit of the 
depét of surgical appliances, and will have the incomparably 
greater advantage of the presence at their own doors of an 
institution on which they can bestow any amount of care 
and liberality, without any danger of waste. 

It would not be at all difficult to add considerably to 
this list of advantages. To speak more particularly of 
ourselves, the care of the sick in hospitals is one of the 
works of charity which comes to us in a special manner 
recommended and consecrated by the traditional feeling 
of the Catholic Church. It is one of the most elevating 
and enlightening works that can be undertaken, either by 
way of reparation, or out of simple love for our Lord and 
desire to follow His example and precept; and it affords. 
the opportunity for the practice of the highest virtue, at 
the same time that it softens the heart which is at other 
times exposed to the deadening influence of the world, and 
silently but efficaciously raises it above the withering atmo- 
sphere of a life of frivolity and pleasure. Sickness and its 
treatment are things for which we all have to prepare our- 
selves, and it is not always well to wait for the experience 
of our own home. On the other hand, the existing hospi- 
tals are not by any means what Catholics could wish them 
to be in many important particulars, nor is it always easy 
to obtain access to them, nor is the condition of a Catholic 
patient in them always satisfactory. Here, again, we have 
to meet with the evil inheritance of three centuries of per- 
secution—“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” In our present condition, 
it becomes a matter of serious consideration to the parent 
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or to the priest, whether a child or a penitent who is grie- 
vously in need of the temporal and physical benefits which 
await him at the ordinary hospital, may not have to pay for 
them too dearly, on dccount of the dangers to his spiritual 
well-being which accompany them. There are other isola- 
tions besides that of lonely and remote villages, other 
painful separations besides that which intervenes between 
the patient and his relatives in a hospital, other contagions 
floating in the air besides that which infects to some extent 
even the best-ventilated sick wards. There is the loneli- 
ness of a soul with the gift of faith, yet perhaps not 
untarnished by sin, in the midst of the professors of a 
different religion and the despisers of Catholicism ; there is 
the separation, in the time of sorest need, between the 
spiritual father and the child who will open his heart to 
none but him; and there is the contagion of heresy, 
however unconscious, made only the more dangerous by 
the ignorant zeal and active benevolence of those who 
have been taught it as truth. Catholics in the heart of a 
Protestant country are necessarily exposed to evils of this 
sort; and it is a matter of grave consideration whether it 
is safe to put such patients out of the reach of all the 
influences of their religion, and expose them to the perils 
to their salvation which may beset them should the bed on 
which they lie in a Protestant hospital prove to be a bed of 
death. For reasons of this kind, we cannot help thinking 
that the cottage hospital system is particularly worthy of 
attention from our own people. Such institutions need not 
be exclusively Catholic ; but if they are supported by the 
Catholic clergy and gentry in any neighbourhood, they 
would certainly not be altogether barred against their 
legitimate influence; and even where the managers are 
themselves Protestants, it is probable that less bigotry and 
unfairness would be found among them than among the 
red tape officials of some of our larger hospitals. 

A cottage hospital is not very expensive ; and the expe- 
rience of the last few years enables us to calculate the 
cost with tolerable certainty. A good model hospital, 
furnished with six beds, one of which is for the nurse, 
would be enough to supply the wants of a neighbourhood 
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containing 5,000 inhabitants ; and such. a building might 
be erected for not more than a good set of schools. If we 
include the furniture, and the purchase of a complete set of 
the best surgical instruments, the whole might cost about 
4700. In most cases, however, it will be needless to build, 
and we have but too many instances before our eyes of 
buildings for charitable purposes which might have been 
dispensed with, and which have consumed the funds that 
were so sorely needed for their intended inmates. We would 
say, rather take a good cottage, or small farm-house, which 
may suit the purpose, than spend valuable money upon 
bricks and mortar. It may be assumed that in most parts 
of the country such a building might easily be found at a 
rental of from £15 to 420 a-year. The spot, and even the 
neighbourhood, should be well chosen. There is no use in 
putting our cottage hospital close to the town in which the 
county hospital already exists, unless from some special 
considerations connected with the difficulties of our reli- 
gious position. Nor, again, should cottage hospitals be too 
near one another. The proportion of one bed to 1,000 
inhabitants may be considered as furnishing a good rule, 
except in neighbourhoods where from particular circum- 
stances accidents are more than usually frequent. The 
hospital should of course be central—morally, rather than 
locally ; for a small town or large village of two or three 
thousand inhabitants may be at the edge of the district 
which the good work is intended to serve, and it may be 
the head-quarters of the whole neighbourhood, the resi- 
dence of the best medical practitioner and of the priest. 
Considerations of healthiness must of course be attended 
to, and pains taken to secure a good soil, plentiful water, a 
southern or south-western aspect, a situation above all danger 
of damp and bad air: cheerfulness, a good view, and.a 
pretty garden, are matters which should be kept in mind 
as well. The essential rooms are distinct wards for men 
and women—three beds, perhaps, in one, and two in 
another ; a room in which cases requiring separation might 
be placed, a room for the nurse, another for operations, in 
which the medical and surgical stores might be kept, a 
bath-room, and then the usual requisites of kitchen, 
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scullery, larder, parlour, closet, and cellars. It would also 
be well to have a mortuary chamber, that the bodies of 
any patients that die may be at once removed. It is 
obvious that these demands are not very excessive. The 
fitting up of such a building for hospital purposes has been 
calculated by Mr. Napper at about £70. Dr. Waring 
would add another £10, and make up the £100 by a sum 
for repairs. This does not include the suggested depét of 
surgical instruments, which is not absolutely necessary, and 
which might cost, at the outside, £150 more. 

The working expenses of these establishments do not 
seem to be very great. We have now before us an annual 
report of the Cranley Cottage Hospital, which has an 
income of about £100 a-year from donations and subscrip- 
tions, as well as a house rent free. It is a principle of the 
management of this particular hospital, to take what can 
be fairly got in the way of weekly payments from the 
patients themselves, or from their friends. The sum seems 
to vary in different cases, according to the means and 
requirements of each person who is admitted, and we do 
not understand the rules to exclude the admission of those 
who can pay nothing. The receipts from patients in the 
course of the year of which we are speaking amounted to 
438. The hospital diminished its balance at the bank, 
within the same time, by about £24, so that £170 may be 
stated roundly as the annual expense, including the salary 
of the nurse (£40), more than £15 spent’ in repairs, furni- 
ture, and improvements, and every incidental expense of 
_ every kind. The patients themselves are put down as cost- 
ing £61 in the course of the year, and the medical report 
states that twenty-six different cases were treated in that 
time, out of which one died, twenty-one were cured, one 
given up as incurable, and the rest partially relieved. 
Many of these cases were very severe and dangerous in 
character, and some remained in the hospital for many 
months. The nature of the diseases and accidents treated 
seem to have required an unusual outlay in more costly 
articles, such as wine and brandy ; and thus the particular 
year before us was considered as unusually expensive in 
proportion to the number of cases relieved. We observe 
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that the rules of the hospital state that when the services 
of the nurse are not required in the hospital, she is to be at 
the service of poor women in the neighbourhood in their 
confinements and other illnesses ; but we find no statement 
of the amount of assistance thus given outside the hospital 
walls ; nor, again, any mention of a dispensary. 

Enough has been already said to show the advantage 
that may be expected from the establishment of these 
hospitals, and the comparatively cheap rate at which they 
may be maintained. It deserves to be noticed that in one 
instance at least we have had the most practical possible 
evidence both of the need which these institutions are 
meant to supply, and of the ease with which they are 
maintained. At Weston-super-Mare, in Somersetshire, 
the cottage hospital was not started by a few benevolent 
persons in easy circumstances, but by the working classes 
themselves. They began by raising subscriptions of a 
penny a week among themselves, and have succeeded in 
collecting, in pence alone, annual subscriptions of £100. 
This fact, we think, takes the cottage hospital movement 
altogether out of the sphere of sentimental and picturesque 
benevolence. We may add that the name of “village hospi- 
tal,” which was first used by the authors of the movement, 
has been discarded in favour of that of “cottage hospital,” 
with the express intention of intimating that there can be 
no reason why such an establishment should not be placed 
in the outskirts of a large town. There are many such 
places in the country where the Catholic population is 
large enough—at least, with the help of one or two neigh- 
bouring missions—to supply both subscribers and patients 
enough for a hospital of this class, which could then be 
managed in such a manner as to make provision for every- 
thing which Catholics would most desire for their own 
relatives under circumstances requiring hospital treatment. 

It should of course be remembered that institutions 
of this kind, so small in size, and so limited in means and 
staff, must depend for their efficiency very much on the 
exertions and judgment of individuals. A great establish- 
ment goes on by virtue of its own routine, even while some 
of the working wheels are out of gear; but a small hospital 
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will go up and down in the scale of usefulness very rapidly 
indeed—more rapidly, perhaps, than even a small school— 
according as the energy and devotedness of those who have 
to administer it wane or become more intense. The greatest 
security for its success will therefore consist in its engaging 
the interest and active laborious attention of one or two 
persons whose position gives them authority, and who are 
not too exclusively occupied with other duties to devote a 
considerable part of their time to this. “The three grand 
requisites,” writes a gentleman who has had much experi- 
ence in the matter, are “an efficient doctor, a co-operative 
parson, and an energetic lady comptroller.” The co- 
operative parson will be abundantly supplied, in the cases 
which we are contemplating, by the active parish priest or 
missioner, and the efficient doctor is, we should hope, not 
difficult to find. The last thing that we can imagine as 
possible is that the Catholic body should be found deficient 
in the energetic lady. It will naturally occur to those who 
may entertain the ideas which we have been suggesting, 
whether religious bodies might not be asked to undertake 
these hospitals, either as managers or as nurses? It may, 
however, turn out that a religious woman could not well be 
found willing to accept so isolated a post as that of the soli- 
tary nurse in one of these small establishments ; and there 
might be other difficulties in the case of a community 
already existing on the spot in the management by its 
members of many of the details, especially where the nurse 
would not be one of their own members. Dr. Waring, 
who has some considerations on the subject, but who knows 
only the Anglican form of the religious “ sister,” has a posi- 
tive objection, founded on experience. “ With regard to 
‘ sisters,” he says, “while admitting their zeal and ability, 
there is this grand objection to their employment—that 
their constant presence as ladies, and their peculiar dress 
as ‘sisters,’ tend to destroy the cottage character of the 
hospital, which it is so important in every way to main- 
tain” (p. 22). There does not seem much in this—at least, 
as far as it may be supposed to apply to Catholic religious 
women, whose presence, happily, makes itself felt rather as 
that of Christians than of “ladies.” It is worth while to 
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note that the dress of any order that waits on the sick 
should be religious and modest indeed, but need not be 
frightful and outlandish. Practically, we are inclined to 
Dr. Waring’s recommendation, that, as a trained nurse might 
often be difficult to procure, and when procured, might 
give trouble by taking too much on herself, some respect- 
able and respected woman of the neighbourhood should be 
selected, and sent to be trained for a year in some good 
Catholic hospital—such as that of the Sisters of Charity in 
Dublin. 

The more simple and unpretending everything about 
these hospitals remains the better; and it will be well 
to avoid another danger—that of trying to do too many 
things at once. There are certain classes of disease, for 
instance, especially fever, which it might not be safe to 
admit, and much more would it be unwise to add on 
“ Homes,” and other similar establishments. And we trust 
that whether the administration of such hospitals be con- 
fided to religious women or not, it may still never be for- 
gotten that they have a special claim on the active charity 
of seculars of every sex and station. One of the evils of 
our position in the midst of Protestantism is that we 
insensibly imbibe un-Catholic notions and practices as to 
those who in so many different forms represent to us our 
suffering Lord. The simple universal duties of feeding the 
hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, 
housing the homeless, visiting and comforting the sick and 
the prisoners, are not, as they used to be, a part of the 
ordinary daily life of Christians, things that children are 
taught to practise as they are taught to say their prayers— 
exercises of piety learnt in youth, and not abandoned in 
age. There is less distance, indeed, between class and 
class, poor and rich, servant and master, labourer and 
nobleman, among Catholics than among Protestants; but 
there is greater distance between them, even among our- 
selves, than there ought to be. A cottage hospital, if set 
up among Catholics, will be valuable not only for the 
direct good it may do in the relief of physical suffering, but 
particularly on this account—that it is one more field for 
the exercise of charity and mutual assistance, one more 
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spot in the wilderness of a half-heathen world where those 
who kneel before the same altar may meet as brethren 
and sisters, and make themselves more perfectly one by 
the sympathy which springs up between the afflicted and 
those who minister to them. Many, we may hope, will 
bless such a place, as having brought back health and 
strength to their diseased and enfeebled bodies; many 
more as having given them their first opportunity of 
taking personal part in the work of mercy and compassion 
which our Saviour began and left His followers to finish ; 
and within its walls gentle words may be spoken and loving 
services rendered which will win grace for the rich as well 
as comfort for the poor, and certainly will not be forgotten 
in the day of retribution, when the cup of cold water 
given in the name of a disciple shall not lose its reward. 
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GAN aiel Zepbpoo Aryurvelovrag ajras 
Odyssey, A. 
Bright foam-crowned surges broke below, 
Above high towered the rocks of ocean ; 
There on the beach Cadwallon lay, 
And with sweet song beguiled the day, 
While round the wizard bard did blow 
Soft gales to fan him with their gentle motion. 


Cadwallon was an aged man, 

Full ninety suns had o’er him travelled ; 

A sorcerer good and kind was he, 

Well skilled in bardic minstrelsy ; 

Earth’s narrow bounds his mind outran, 
And Nature’s mystic lore with ease unravelled. 
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No secret from him could she keep, 
Sun, moon, and stars, lay all explored before him ; 
The breezes waited his commands to blow ; 
For him the breakers roared or murmured low ; 
On billow’ crests he floated o’er the deep, 

And clouds upon their shadowy bosoms bore him. 


While stretched upon the shore he lay, 
Longing to seek Flathinnis o’er the surges, 
(Island of heroes! where the blest 
a Enjoy a never-ending rest, 
4 In the bright sun, and far removed away 
From famine’s gnawing tooth, and fell disease’s scourges ;) 


.) Sudden a storm arose, and filled 
The bay with murky clouds before it driving, 
Beneath whose skirts the waves their crests upreared, 
When lo! forth issuing from its womb appeared 
A wondrous bark, whose snow-white sails well-skilled 
: Swelled to the wind—its oars were with the billows striving ; 


But yet no mariners were there ; 

Instinct it was with life and motion ; 

Chill terror seized the aged bard ; 

He saw no form, but words he heard : 

“The boat of heroes waits—away with fear ! 
Come, and behold Flathinnis o’er the ocean !” 


The bark he entered, for a force 
He could not challenge in its chains had bound him ; 
The clouds roll round, the wind blows free, 
On sails the shallop steadily. 
Seven gloomy nights and days he held his course ; 
Shrill voices screamed, and dull winds moaned around him. 


His nature felt no wants the while ; 
t At last with sudden fear he started ; 
The waves rose mightily around— 
The vessel quivered—when the sound 
Broke from a thousand tongues, “ The isle, the isle! 
Behold ! behold ! the Land of the Departed !” 


The clouds before him opened wide, 
The calm bright land at once disclosing, 
Bathed in a flood of gentle light, 
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That strengthened, not o’ertaxed the sight ; 
It lay along the rippling tide, 
Like a fair dream in loveliness reposing. 


Its hills sank gently into vales, 
Round their green tops bright clouds would gather. 
Hence many a sparkling streamlet’s course 
Fell with a softly-bridled force 
In music, as when sighing gales 
Bear far-off harpings on in calm still weather. 


The glens lay open to the sea, 
The leavéd trees hung rustling o’er the fountains, 
The air was clear, the sky was blue and bright, 
Autumn’s pure sun ne’er left his mid-day height, © 
No chill could freeze the birds’ rich melody, 

No rude wind skirred the plain, or swept the mountains. 


On to the shore Cadwallon sailed, 
Borne by the glassy billows softly swelling ; 
And there the heroes’ countless throng 
Received the bard with joyous song ; 
Him as a brother dear they hailed, 

And led in triumph to his high-roofed dwelling. 


In endless youth, removed from care, 
Exempt from change of joy or sorrow, 
Loved by the gods, in balmiest clime, 
Lapped in delight, they pass their time ; 
None can approach, their joy to scare ; 

No doubt, no carking fear, to cloud the morrow. 


They follow each his own delight ; 
Some weave again their warlike dances ; 
Others, with fixed and speaking eye, 
List the high strains of minstrelsy ; 
Others, in guise of mortal fight, 
Poise their light shields, and whirl their quivering lances. 


And still, amidst that joy, they keep 
For earthly friends a pure affection, 
Unseen by men, on heavenly wing 
O’er their best-loved ones hovering ; 
And thus the fair and holy sleep, 
From evil powers secured by their protection. 
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Hence oft at night, when all is still, 
The death-doomed hear a knocking at the portal ; 
And when the soul, in act to die, 
Yet shrinks at death advancing nigh, 
Soft whispering voices seem the air to fill— 
“ Fear not! the isle is fair! the joys immortal !” 


In tales like these, in olden times, 

With wildest fable some dim truths entwining, 

Our sires rejoiced, and with undoubting faith, 

Rushed headlong upon deeds of death, 

Oft with just glory crowned, oft stained with crimes 
1 They fell, rough guilt with earnestness combining. 


With thoughts of them upon our heart, 
Be ours their faith, not guilt, to cherish ; 
We know from no vain minstrel’s tale, 
But from His word Who cannot fail, 
| That Heaven, for those who play a faithful part, 
Hath joys that will not fade, and cannot perish.* 


* See notes to Madoc. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FIRST LOVE. 


THE court and the whole city were talking of Gunilda’s conver- 
sion. In those days all regarded the true faith as a princely 
jewel, not excepting even those whose lives were in opposition to 
its precepts. Amongst others Eugraphia rejoiced in the news, as 
became a good Catholic, such as she considered herself. Not so 
Eugenius ; all that he saw was that this step of Gunilda’s opened an 
impassable gulf between himself and her ; and his hatred to the 
Catholic Church in consequence became intense. Chrysostom 
was its representative, and without having the slightest ground 
for his belief, Eugenius assumed that his influence had effected 
Gunilda’s conversion. This state of mind made him a wil- 
ling tool in the hands of the Patriarch’s enemies. The arch- 
priest of Constantinople, Arsacius, was a brother of Nectarius, 
and consequently uncle to Eugenius. He was a very feeble 
and aged man, completely governed by Eugraphia, and there- 
fore devoted to the interests of Theophilus. Eugenius was 
constantly about him, accompanied him to the Council of ‘the 
Oak,” and supported his charges against Chrysostom, which 
were those of tyranny and arbitrary dealing with the clergy. 
He was continually going backwards and forwards between 
Chalcedon and Constantinople, to report to Eugraphia—and 
through her to the Empress—how matters were progressing. 
At last Eugraphia ventured to introduce her nephew into the 
Augusta’s presence, that he might tell his story himself. Under 
no other circumstances would Eudoxia have allowed this. It 
so happened that Gunilda was with the Empress when Eugenius 
came. Instinctively, she started from her seat, and placed her- 
self between him and her mistress. But Eudoxia said coldly— 
“ You may go, Gunilda ; I wish to be alone.” 

Gunilda obeyed, feeling as if she had been stabbed to the 
heart. She had always till that day struggled against the belief 
that Eudoxia was the mainspring of the conspiracy against the 
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Patriarch; but if it had come to this—that she received 
Eugenius to discuss with him the steps taken by the Council— 
then there was no longer room for doubt. It was a terrible trial. 
Gunilda dearly loved the Empress, who had been the same 
faithful friend and motherly protectress to her after the treason 
of Gainas as before—she owed her the deepest gratitude for 
the unvarying forbearance Eudoxia had shewn towards her abrupt 
proud and defiant spirit—she admired the Empress’ natural 
gifts and good qualities, and hoped great things of her in the 
future. But if Eudoxia was actually allying herself with the 
base against the noble—with Eugenius against Chrysostom— 
there was indeed an end to the Gothic maiden’s dreams. 

After dismissing Eugenius, the Empress recalled Gunilda, 
and said, with some embarrassment—“‘I am sorry that you 
happened to meet Eugenius.” 

“So am I; but not on my own account,” Gunilda answered, 
as she knelt by Eudoxia’s side. 

The Empress raised herself a little on her couch, saying— 
“ Not yet baptised, and already, so far as boldness of speech 
goes, a disciple of Chrysostom ?” 

“Tt is my desire and intention to be baptised ; and, therefore, 
before all things I am a child of the Church,” was the gentle 
answer. 

** And, as such, you should practise humility.” 

“T know it, dearest lady; but, believe me, I did not speak 
in a spirit of arrogance, but in deep distress of mind.” 

“You were always given to take exaggerated views of things, 
I know,” said Eudoxia more gently: “I think a child of the 
Church ought to preserve her tranquillity under any change 
in her external circumstances.” 

“ Certainly ; if the providence of God orders the change.” 

“ Or permits it,” added the Empress. 

‘“‘The Augusta knows too well for me to tell her how immense 
the difference is between the two cases. God permits the weed 
to grow with the wheat; but he does not tell us to value 
it as highly; still less to pluck up the wheat for the sake of 
the weed. It seems to me that just now every effort is being 
made to force the growth of the weed in the Church ; and her 
children cannot see that unmoved.” : 

“At the last day Our Lord will make an eternal separation 
between them, said Eudoxia; “till then we have to decide 
which is which according to our conscience.” 

“ Mighty Augusta!” exclaimed Gunilda—“when Chrysostom 
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and Eugenius are opposed to each other, can any conscience 
hesitate as to where the right lies ?” 

“You are illogical, my good Gunilda,” said the Empress, 
sarcastically ; “the Church which you are about to enter is the 
one acknowledged by Eugenius.” 

“Yes; I shall enter it in spite of his belonging to it! I 
believe that the Church which can maintain purity of doctrine, 
and be the mother of saints, notwithstanding the presence of 
such traitors, must be the true Church. Hundreds like this 
Eugenius would not keep me from entering it, for they are 
there only as the weeds are in the wheat-field.” 

‘You are a true disciple of a fanatical master,” cried Eudoxia, 
angrily; “like him, uttering reckless words of harsh condem- 
nation !” 

“Not so,” was the calm reply; ‘I know that the simile 
cannot be carried out—man is not a plant without reason or 
will—millions have been converted, so may Eugenius be. But 
I also know that my master is no fanatic, but the loving disciple 
of the Divine Saviour Who died for us poor sinners, yet Who 
threatens the wicked with everlasting punishment.” 

“Gunilda, I rejoice in your conversion—in the eagerness 
with which that grave, earnest, nature of yours drinks in the 
Christian doctrine; but beware of laying too great a stress on 
external events. As I said before, they do not affect the 
interior life of the Church.” 

“My imperial mistress, I do not presume to contradict you, 
but Our Divine Lord does so, for He has said that the good 
shepherd defends his flock against the wolf, while the hireling 
flees; and therefore there are external events which must be 
resisted because one cannot say that they do not affect the 
interior life of the Church. Imagine Eugenius—a man who 
was ready to abjure the faith for the sake of an Arian girl— 
ruling in a bishop’s see! Would such a one defend that Gospel 
which he was about basely to renounce, against heathens, 
hereties, or imperial aggression! No—a thousand times no! 
And can too great a stress be laid on such a danger? Especially, 
oh good and pious Augusta, when the patriarchal throne of 
Constantinople is menaced with such a peril.” 

“TI acknowledge your intentions are good, Gunilda; and in 
consideration of that, I forgive the boldness which allows you 
to offer uncalled for advice to the Empress of the East. As 
for the Patriarchate of Constantinople, you may leave all that 
concerns it, I think, to the judgment of the venerable bishops 
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now assembled in council. As / presume neither to judge 
nor to act in this matter, you will, I hope, follow my example.” . 

“Would to God that you would act—act as becomes your 
noble nature, your high intellect !” She raised her clasped hands 
imploringly to Eudoxia, who looked at her with mingled feelings 
of pity, affection, and anger. 

“ Gunilda bribing with flattering words ?” she said. 

“No, great Augusta; she does but remind you of the great 
talents which God has given you to use for His glory and the 
good of His Church. Oh, be true to them, and to God! Do 
not let human motives ”—— 

“ In short,” Eudoxia interrupted ; “I am to be guided by your 
inspirations !” 

“That is the last thing I should imagine,” Gunilda answered, 
with quiet dignity. 

“You are in all the first fervour of your conversion,” said the 
Empress, “longing for the day of your baptism, lamenting that 
you have to wait till Easter for that unspeakable grace. A 
certain excitement of feeling is natural under such circumstances ; 
and so is the disposition to see the Church bathed in the rosy 
light of perfection. ‘These are the days of first love—of bridal 
love; in which everything is measured by one standard, and 
rejected if it does not agree with it. By and bye, other days 
will follow—days when calm reason will assert her rights—when 
the voice of prudence will be raised for or against this or that 
step. ‘These days are in store for you as for others; and 
when they come you will understand me better than you do 
now. I can give you no stronger proof of my affection 
than by keeping you near my person in spite of the audacity 
of your expressions, which I account for—in a great measure— 
by that bold, uncompromising, Gothic nature of yours.” 

“As the Empress dismissed her, Gunilda sighed from the 
bottom of her heart—‘* Oh Lord, never let me forsake my first 
love !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SENTENCE. 
The great Patriarch had received a second summons from 
Theophilus: and, in order that it might come in the most insulting 


way, it was this time sent, not by bishops, but by Florus and Eu- 
genius. Chrysostom calmly replied that his answer to the sum- 
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mons had been already given; but not choosing to put himself 
into communication with the assembly at “ the Oak ” by means of 
these unworthy priests, he requested two venerable bishops to go 
to Chalcedon, and there repeat the conditions under which he 
would consent to appear. Eugenius and Florus were extremely 
provoked at the manner in which they were ignored by the 
Patriarch ; and while the latter hastened to Eugraphia, Eugenius 
returned to Theophilus to report the obstinate refusal of Chry- 
.sostom to appear. When, soon after, the two bishops arrived, 
Theophilus refused them an audience. Arsacius, Severian, and 
other bitter enemies of the Patriarch pressed him for a sentence, 
and at the same time came an imperial message urging a speedy 
conclusion to the proceedings, in order to prevent a rising of 
the excited populace. Chrysostom’s refusal to appear before 
his open enemies was used by them as a fresh weapon against 
him, and he was declared guilty of disobedience to the Church, 
and pronounced unworthy to fill the patriarchal throne. It 
was a convenient arrangement, and precluded the necessity of 
entering into any of the other charges; they were superfluous 
now. 

Chrysostom had spent the day in consoling and tranquillising 
the minds of the faithful; then, from the pulpit of Sta. Sophia, 
he spoke to a vast multitude of the contempt of the world and 
all its transitory joys and sorrows, and of the eternal joys to 
be given, in another world, to the faithful soldiers of the cross. 
Then, again, he was in the sacristy, giving good counsel or 
.exhortations to different persons, who heard his voice for the 
last time. By and bye he hastened to his palace, where a crowd 
of poor and distressed were waiting for him; and after that 
to the hospitals, whose inmates were unwilling either to be cured 
-or to die without once more receiving the blessing of their 
beloved Patriarch. 

In the imperial palace there was excitement of a different kind. 
It was Eugraphia who had sent to Chalcedon urging the con- 
clusion of the matter, and Arsacius detained the messenger till 
sentence had been given ; he wrote two lines to Eugraphia which 
she communicated to Eudoxia, who thus received the news 
before Arcadius. Now that the decision was in her hands --for 
whatever she advised he would do—she was appalled. ‘ Death !” 
she gasped out; “no, never !” 

“Tt might be the wisest plan,” said Eugraphia; “but one’s 
feelings are at strife with one’s judgment.” 

“ Banishment to some monastery in Antioch would equally 
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prevent him from being dangerous; besides, it would be no 
unwelcome abode to him, and would gain for you the character 
of moderation ; and that is worth considering, great Augusta,” 
said Marsa, who was present. 

“A moderation which would be an insult to the Council !” 
exclaimed Eugraphia. ‘ Let him feel the severity which he has 
so long practised! and if banishment zs to be his fate, it should 
not be to Antioch, or a monastery, but to the farthest oasis of the 
Lybian desert.” 

“Tt is a terrible position—it is so fearfully difficult to decide: 
rightfully—others must be consulted,” said the Empress, in great 
distress. She clapped her hands, and said to the maid of honour 
who answered her summons—‘‘ Go, Aglaé, and send Gunilda 
here.” 

“ She went early in the morning to the deaconess Olympias.— 
Shall I send for her, great Augusta ?” 

“No; it will take too much time,” said the Empress. “I will 
speak to Amantius instead.” 

“ Surely,” pleaded Marsa, when Aglaé had left the apartment, 
“the Augusta might spare herself such an agitating interview, 
considering that the sentiments of Amantius on the subject 
are well known.” 

Eugraphia said nothing; but she thought that the opposition 
of Amantius would advance their designs more than any advocacy 
of theirs. She knew Eudoxia well! 

Amantius came: he was pale and agitated. As soon as she 
saw him, the Empress exclaimed—*“ I see you know all !” 

“ Only what the whole city knows,” he answered. 

** And that is?” 

“That the sword of the executioner is hanging over the head 
of the Patriarch.” 

“No,” she said, “it has not come to that.” 

“ Not yet ; but his enemies aim at nothing less. And they are 
said to be powerful.” 

“Not so powerful as the Augusta,” she answered haughtily. 

“ Would to God that she would use her power ! never could it 


defend a nobler cause.” 
“All do not share your sentiments,” she answered, more 


coldly. 

Amantius replied, with the deepest respect in his tone and 
bearing—“ True, illustrious Empress; only those who know 
both the Patriarch and his enemies thoroughly.” 

Marsa and Eugraphia had moved to a little distance; the 
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former trembled with anger, and could hardly restrain herself 
from a passionate outburst; but her friend whispered-—‘ Be 
silent: he will ruin the ‘noble cause’ as fast as we can desire.” 

“TI know what a strong partisan of Chrysostom you are,” said 
the Empress ; “and therefore I have not the remotest intention 
of asking you what is the right and what the wrong of the 
question. What I wish you to tell me is what impression the 
execution of the sentence in all its rigour would make on the 
body of the faithful.” 

‘*An unspeakably painful one,” he answered. “ But if it is 
so clear to you, great Augusta, where the right lies, there can be 
no fear of a severe sentence.” 

As Eudoxia’s countenance darkened, those of the ladies 
cleared. ‘‘When the charge is one of high treason,” she said, 
“it is, to say the least, rash to be so ready to pass your word 
for his innocence.” 

“Oh, that you would take my word, great Augusta!” cried 
Amantius, “I would pledge my life that the charge is ground- 
less. ‘True to his God, his Church, his flock—how can he be 
false to his Emperor? The whole of his long and faithful life 
gives the lie to such an accusation.” 

“ His temperament is naturally quick—so people say—for I 
should not have guessed it in conversation with him,” said the 
Empress ; “and this leads him to take up strong antipathies, and 
to allow himself a liberty of speech which is ‘most offensive 
to loyal subjects; and if it were not for the attachment you 
have so long shown to the imperial house, I confess that this 
blind partisanship of yours might awaken suspicions on your own 
behalf.” 

“The disciple is not above his master,” Amantius answered, 
calmly ; .‘‘if the Patriarch is suspected, I cannot complain that 
I am.” 

“‘T understand that pride which feigns humility,” said the 
Empress, angrily. “ Gunilda, Chrysostom and you—you all 
speak alike.” 

“So must every disciple speak, who strives—whatever his 
circumstances may be—to follow in the steps of his Divine 
Master.” 

“ Enough !” cried Eudoxia, with passionate vehemence; “I 
understand all this unmeaning talk! I ask you for a word of 
information to help me in my perplexity, and I ask in vain. I 
do not want to hear your confession of faith.” 

She turned away; and in great distress of mind Amantius 
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withdrew. In the ante-chamber, Hylas hastened to meet him, 
and put a paper into his hand. Amantius glanced at it with an 
expression of pain on his face, returned to the apartment of 
the Empress, and gave it to her in silence, kneeling. 

She turned paler. “Ah! from the Council; is it not?” 

“From Chalcedon,” he answered. He would not acknowledge 
the meeting at “ the Oak” to be a lawful Council. She sat for a 
long time after he had retired, perfectly motionless, with the 
unopened paper in her hand. 

“‘ Did you observe his imprudent protest against the Council?” 
whispered Eugraphia to her friend. But Marsa made no answer ; 
she was watching the Empress. Suddenly Eudoxia arose, passed 
her hand across her forehead, and said in a determined tone— 
“It is folly to torture myself in this way; the decision rests with 
the Emperor, not with me. I will take the sentence contained 
in this paper to him, and leave it to his wisdom whether strict 
justice shall be tempered with mercy or not. Oh, what a 
relief not to decide myself!” She sought her husband’s apart- 
ments. As might be expected, Arcadius was greatly startled 
at the charge of high treason, and said—with the clear-sightedness 
of an honest heart—“ The reckless manner in which so serious 
an accusation is made without any sufficient ground against the 
Patriarch makes it very likely that the other charges are equally 
without foundation. I shall not, therefore, confirm the sentence ; 
and I assent to the demand of Chrysostom that his opponents 
shall not be his judges in the Council which is to try his cause.” 

“Certainly, my dear lord,” said Eudoxia, with the winning 
manner she always used to Arcadius—“ a sentence of death would 
be sinful, and one of banishment cruel. Still, on the other hand, 
I think some consideration is due to such men as the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, and the Bishop of Gabala, and our venerable 
Arsacius, who have shown the view they take by the severity of 
the sentence. Does it not strike you so? 

“Oh, yes, surely!” said Arcadius; whose judgment already 
wavered at this suggestion. 

“Still,” Eudoxia continued, ‘it would be right to express 
concurrence in their views in the mildest possible way; would 
it not?” 

“In the very mildest! and even then it goes against me to 
do it,” sighed the Emperor. 

“Oh, you true son of a saintly mother !” exclaimed Eudoxia ; 
“we all know that the pious Flaccilla always pleaded the cause 
of mercy with the great Theodosius. And in this case, my 
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dearest lord, it is very necessary—for one ought to respect the 
strong feeling of the faithful for the Patriarch. It may be a little 
exaggerated, but it is sincere.” 

“T am sure I quite agree with that,” said the poor, puzzled, 
Emperor; ‘“ only among all these difficult considerations one does 
not see one’s way very clearly.” 

“Would it not perhaps be most worthy of the Augustus, just 
simply to assent to the deposition of the Patriarch, without going 
into individual charges?” 

“ And suppose he is innocent of them all?” cried Arcadius, 
uneasily. 

He can hardly be that, can he ?” said Eudoxia, with her winning 
smile. “A large proportion of the clergy—the least strict among 
them, I grant—are utterly opposed to him. ‘This shows either 
a want of considerateness and indulgence—and in this case he 
is not altogether innocent—or else a lack of tact and talent for 
reading men’s characters and utilising their qualities, which 
would show an unfitness for the exalted post which he now 
occupies. Let us take the latter case for granted, my dear lord. 
That leaves his character entirely untouched; and makes his 
quiet removal desirable—might I not say necessary? His 
influence over the clergy is not a salutary one. He requires too 
much ; and a man who does that hinders others from developing 
many good qualities which would be drawn out and fostered 
by a less strict authority. It is sad that this should be the case, 
I know; but it is a consequence of human weakness—it does 
not do to string the bow too tightly.” 

And Arcadius, as he looked at the bright eyes and rosy lips of 
the advocate of human weakness, was fully convinced of the 
soundness of her arguments. ‘ But if I sanction the deposition 
of the Patriarch, what will be his fate?” faltered the Emperor. 

‘His fate, my lord? you have only to give him perfect liberty 
of action, and, as gladly as a bird escapes from its cage, Chry- 
sostom will fly to the sacred solitude of a cloister, or an anchoret’s 
cell.” 

And thus, actually without an allusion to the charge of high 
treason, the Emperor confirmed the sentence passed at “the 
Oak,” which was immediately notified to the Patriarch, with 
a command to leave Constantinople without delay. Evening 
was drawing on, and, wearied with the unremitting labours 
of the day, he had retired to his little cell-like room to con- 
verse with his God in silence and solitude, and to unite his 
will perfectly to the Divine will. Suddenly, a wild wail of 
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lamentation arose outside ; the deacon Serapion entered with a 
face convulsed by emotion, and falling in tears at the feet of the 
Patriarch, said, with a broken voice—“ Oh, my father, the sorrow 
of the people tells you what has happened. An officer has come 
from the Emperor, to” Serapion could not finish the sentence. 

“ To give me my liberty,” added Chrysostom. “ Well then, we 
will receive him as befits the bearer of a great favour.” 

A great number of priests followed Serapion ; they gathered 
round the Patriarch, and the people were with difficulty hindered 
from forcing their way into the palace; they surrounded the 
terrified messenger like a surging sea. Serapion soon appeared 
among the agitated crowds, to conduct him to the hall where 
Chrysostom, surrounded by priests and bishops, awaited his 
coming. He read the sentence, which the Patriarch heard with 
an unmoved countenance, replying that he could only obey 
a lawful Council, and that the command of the Emperor had not 
the power of separating him from his flock. The officer with- 
drew, and immediately a band of Pretorians appeared, who 
conducted the Patriarch, with perfect respect, through the crowds 
—silent now through the very intensity of their grief—to the 
harbour, and on board a vessel which soon bore him beyond 
the reach of their longing eyes. What would become of him? 
whither were they taking him? There came no answer to these 
questions of grief and uncertainty : and the soft purple shades of 
evening settled silently over the waters of the Bosphorus. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN EARTHQUAKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Never, except on the day which saw her proclaimed Augusta, 
had Eudoxia seen the sun set with a prouder heart than now. 
Both were days of triumph for her: the one over the good, 
the other over the evil, which, each in its own way, was an 
obstacle in her path. Chrysostom was now deposed : and it had 
been done in so gentle, so forbearing a manner, that she was 
almost inclined to give herself credit for having performed a 
good work in removing the weakly, infirm, man from the attacks 
of his enemies, and in restoring him to the peaceful retirement 
which had so many charms for him. In this way, too, she 
had quieted the Emperor’s conscience. Eugraphia and Marsa 
were by no means satisfied with these half measures ; in their 
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opinion deposition and banishment ought to go together—there 
could be no danger of his re-instatement being discussed, if 
once the Golden-mouth were silent in the deserts of Lybia or 
the Caucasus! The discontent of her advisers was an additional 
satisfaction to the Empress: was it not an acknowledgment 
of her clemency? 

The Empress sent for Gunilda immediately on her return from 
Olympias ; she was in a very gracious mood, and talked of the 
quiet way in which all the vexed questions which had been so long 
discussed were now set at rest; she commended the wisdom of 
Bishop Severian, the piety of Arsacius, the good judgment of the 
Emperor ; and then, when she hoped that she had succeeded 
in overpowering, if not in convincing, Gunilda, she inquired 
what she had heard of the day’s events. 

“Only grief and lamentation,” was the answer. 

“How unreasonable !” exclaimed Eudoxia: “ but you ?—you 
have more sense?” Gunilda bent her head in silence. ‘“ Does 
that mean consent?” asked the Empress. 

“It means that I crave permission to be silent.” 

“ Ungrateful !—to distress me—unreasonable! to mistake me 
in this way,” cried Eudoxia impetuously. “I should like to 
know what ideas you have about me in that obstinate head of 
yours. Speak!” 

*T can only think of those words of our Lord, when His. 
enemies apprehended Him—‘this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness.’” 

“You compare me, then, to the murderers of our Saviour ?” 
said Eudoxia with a bitter laugh: “I should be sorry to detain 
you in such bad company; you may retire.” “Am I never to. 
know one day of unmixed satisfaction?” she asked herself, 
when she was alone. ‘“ Must there always be a hand to drop 
gall into the cup from which I am hoping for refreshment ? 
That foolish Gunilda . . . . asif I could be in the power 
of evil spirits . . . . acting under their influence . 

I, who control all the influences around me, both good and bad! " 
And even as she spoke she seemed to hear a voice in her heart 
asking : “all? even those within you?” She was alone, and she 
could not answer that voice untruly: “but who,” she said, 
“is there in the world, who could answer yes, to such a question?” 

It had grown late; Eudoxia longed for a little comfort before 
retiring for the night, and she turned her steps towards the 
apartments of her children, lingering by her little four-year old 
son, longer still by his elder sister Pulcheria, the flower of 
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the family, who inherited both the personal beauty and the 
mental endowments of the great Theodosius. She sighed as 
she bent over her eldest-born Flaccilla, whose delicate health 
was a constant anxiety, and smiled again as she watched the 
rosy sleep of the two little ones, Arcadia and Marina. In those 
few moments ambition, self-interest, worldly schemes, all were 
forgotten in a mother’s tenderness. When she had returned to 
her apartment, and was about to summon her attendants, a 
strange sudden noise was heard, like the howling of the wind 
and the roll of thunder. She stood listening in terrified as- 
tonishment, and soon she perceived an unsteady wavering 
motion of the ground beneath her feet: and then the rolling 
howling noise began for the second time. “ An earthquake !” 
she cried in alarm, and the next moment her terrified women 
rushed in shrieking, “ An earthquake! save yourself! let us leave 
the city! . . . . it is God’s judgment upon it!” 

“Be silent, and compose yourselves!” said the Empress 
authoritatively: “the Emperor will say what is to be done.” 
She passed from the room: in the outer apartments she found 
groups of terrified helpless attendants, but the universal panic 
seemed to give her composure, and she said calmly: “there 
is no cause for all this:extreme terror: it was a passing shock, 
not an earthquake.” 

But even as she spoke the rumbling noise and the shaking 
of the ground recommenced. Arcadius entered, pale as death, 
and clasping Eudoxia in his arms, exclaimed, “ The children !— 
we must place them in safety!” “Where is there safety in 
an earthquake ?” she whispered in his ear. Again that awful 
noise !—yet no! this time it was something different—a wild 
confusion of voices rising and falling like the angry waves 
of the sea. The whole of the imperial household came thronging 
round the Emperor and Empress. Messengers were arriving 
with terrible news : the Hebdomon had fallen—a fire was raging 
at the harbour—the Bosphorus was rising, and threatening to 
submerge the lower part of the city . . . . the people were 
desperate. 

The arrival of Optatus, the Prefect of Constantinople, put 
a stop to false reports, but he brought a true ore which was 
equally serious. ‘The people were in uncontrollable excitement : 
roused from their sullen grief at the loss of the Patriarch by 
the earthquake, they saw in it a divine chastisement. Already, 
down at the harbour, there had been a fight with the Egyptian 
sailors, the countrymen and partisans of Theophilus, in which 
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blood had been spilt and lives lost, and to stop which it had 
been necessary to call in the Pretorians. Now, the huge, fierce 
mass of angry men was advancing to the palace of Constantine : 
what was to be done? must the guards again be sent for to 
drown their murmurs in their blood ? 

Optatus was still making his report when the surging sound 
of the multitude was heard close to the outer court of the palace : 
and now the furious voices rose high and loud, calling for Chrysos- 
tom, and threatening Eudoxia with the divine vengeance. 
“Eudoxia hates him! Eudoxia drove him away! Eudoxia has 
brought the earthquake on us! Gives us back our holy father, 
Czsar Augustus! Recall him, and Heaven will bless you and 
your children . . . . God’s curse upon Eudoxia !” 

The Empress’ courage had stood the test of all the earthquake 
alone: but now that the tumult of the populace, and the meaning 
that they gave to the convulsion of nature were added, it was 
more than she could face. Her conscience refused to be silenced 
now: she dared not send the Pretorians against the people; 
and she was forced to acknowledge that there was but one way 
of escape from all these perplexities and disturbances, and that 
way was, her own humiliation. Weeping passionately, she fell at 
the Emperor’s feet, and conjured him in the name of the public 
safety and of his own, to recall the Patriarch, as earnestly and 
vehemently as if poor Arcadius were not only too willing to 
grant her request. No sooner had his consent been spoken, 
than it spread with lightning-speed through the palace, the 
streets, and squares. Good wishes and blessings were invoked 
on the great, the wise, the pious Augusta, and she, impetuous 
and impulsive as ever, became at once full of enthusiastic 
sympathy for the people whom with one word she had inspired 
with such devotion to herself. She wrote to Chrysostom with 
her own hand, expressing her great joy in the Emperor’s resolu- 
tion to reverse his sentence, and the pleasure it gave her to 
send him the good tidifigs. 

But where was he? Orders had been given that he was to 
be put ashore on the coast of Bithynia, which had been done, 
and the vessel then continued her course to Nicomedia for which 
port she was bound. Serapion’s sister and her husband resided 
in a bright-lookng villa charmingly situated on the little bay of Ni- 
comedia : and Chrysostom knew of this, but he did not know the 
situation of the house, and he was personally unacquainted with 
Charito and her husband. He stood alone on the shore beneath 
the star-spangled sky, while the white sails of the ship bore her 
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swiftly across the bay, leaving behind her a gleaming silvery 
track, as she cut her way through the dark waves. Not far 
from where he stood, a group of plane trees promised some 
shelter from the keen night air, and he went towards them. 
There he saw that the trees grew at the foot of a gentle 
prettily planted slope, which showed that some villa was near. 
He soon reached it, and knocked at the door. On being asked 
‘who it was who craved admission at so late an hour, he answered 
that he was a pilgrim who begged a night’s lodging. Then the 
‘door was opened: but no sooner did the porter see the face 
of the stranger as the light of his torch fell full upon it, than 
he sank on his knees, exclaiming in a voice of terror: “ Holy 
Father !—what has happened ?—whence do you come ?” 

“Tf you will take me in for the night, I shall be very grateful,” 
said the Patriarch. 

“OQ, not I, but my master and mistress will be glad indeed 
to have you for their guest. Your Holiness is in the house of 
‘the deacon Serapion’s sister—I once saw you at Constantinople, 
where she had sent me with a message to him.” 

Charito and her husband welcomed the Patriarch with 
mingled feelings of joy and sorrow. He could only tell them 
very briefly the events which had made him a homeless exile, 
for he was quite exhausted, and Charito attended to his wants 
with the affectionate care of a daughter. Then night came, 
and all was quiet in the peaceful Christian home. Early in 
the morning Briso, a chamberlain of the Empress, and the one 
to whose charge she had entrusted her letter, came, and in- 
quired for the Patriarch. The porter, suspecting treachery, 
gave an evasive answer: then Briso desired to speak to his 
master, and the truth soon came out. Chrysostom read the 
letter with wondering sorrow, but he could only comply with 
its requests. Swift rowers bore to Constantinople the tidings 
that he was found, that he was on his way. The whole city 
was mad with joy. Bishop Severian haf, somewhat precipitately, 
left Chalcedon, and was explaining in vehement language, from 
the pulpit of Sta. Sophia, how the Patriarch had incurred the 
sentence of deposition by his pride and arrogance. But he 
was not suffered to proceed: with passionate indignation the 
faithful interrupted his discourse—they cried aloud to God 
to restore their Patriarch to them: and when at length the 
joyful news of his approach was known, the vast church was 
emptied in a moment. All rushed to meet him—the Bosphorus 
was alive with boats; indeed, at the point where its waters 
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join the Propontis they were so thick, that one might almost 
have passed dry-shod from Europe to Asia. A deafening shout 
‘of joy arose when the small bent figure, the delicate pale face 
came in sight. They wanted to bear him in triumph into the 
city: but Chrysostom would not seem to resume his place by 
means of a popular tumult. He landed in the grounds of a villa 
belonging to the Empress, and at once demanded a legitimate 
Council to smooth all perplexities. Arcadius immediately 
dispatched a private secretary to the villa with the promise that 
it should be so, and with an entreaty that he would no longer 
delay his return, as otherwise the good faith of the Emperor 
might be called in question. Meanwhile, the foreign bishops 
had joined him. Accompanied by them, surrounded by rejoicing 
crowds bearing lighted tapers and singing hymns of joy, the 
Patriarch entered the Church of the Apostles and gave his bless- 
ing to the multitude. But they would not part from him so soon, 
he must speak to them: they would sooner hear his beloved 
voice than go to the games of the circus which were being 
exhibited in honour of the occasion. 

“Thanks be to God for all things!” he said: “those were 
my words at parting from you, they are my words now, on 
returning to you. There are many changing events in life, but 
they are all ordered or permitted by God. Therefore, with 
an unshaken tranquillity we should thank Him for every instance 
of His Divine Providence. See, how good He is to us: the 
enemies who sought to harm us have done us service: our 
zeal is strengthened, our charity inflamed. Men sought to part 
me from my flock—they do but cling to me more closely : games 
are going on in the circus—but instead of hastening to them, 
all ‘crowd to the churches. Is not this the hand of God, turning 
the machinations of men to the honour of His poor servant? 
Raise your hearts, your voices, in thanksgiving to Him: the 
holy Apostles, in.whose church we stand, teach us that they 
who bear the Cross here will earn a crown in Heaven.” 


Scenes Erom a Wissionary Journey in 
South America. 


X.—IN THE CAMPOS. 


THE campos, in which we now were, stretch almost: infinitely 
through the central and southern parts of the province for 
hundreds of miles on both sides of the Serra Geral. They 
are not by any means so flat or denuded of trees as the great 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres; and their surface greatly resembles 
that of the ocean with its mighty waves. The ground swells 
into a variety of hills and hillocks, like a solidified sea, and in 
the hollows are generally to be found woods and copses. Here 
and there some great forest stretches for leagues away towards 
the mountains, or along the course of the streams. These 
woods are for the most part left to nature, and unexplored. 
They contain quantities of large and small game—the jaguar, 
the onga, the antd, the javali, or wild pig, the weado, a species 
of roebuck, the tapir, the tatti, the pricd, and vast numbers of 
monkeys and parrots ; while the campos—besides their countless 
herds of horned cattle, horses, mules, and asses—abound in 
creatures and birds of every kind. Among the latter I especially 
noticed the dragdes, a beautiful black and yellow bird of the 
size of a quail, flying in large flocks; this splendid bird feeds 
upon carrion, and is therefore not eatable. 

I had but little opportunity on my first passage through Rio 
Pardo and Cachoeira to examine these places, as I then wished 
to remain incognito, lest my undertaking should be thwarted or 
hindered in some way; now I walked about them at full leisure. 
Rio Pardo has the title of a city, but in Europe it would be only 
a large village. It has a rather good church, dedicated to Our 


Lady do Rosario, and four or five streets—decent enough if it 
were not that the attempted pavement (as in most Brazilian towns 
I have visited) is simply atrocious, and quite impracticable for all 
vehicles save the roughest bullock-carts. The population may be 
four thousand souls, though within the limits of the parish—which 
extends about eighty miles—there are said to be ten or eleven 
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thousand people. At about half a league to the north-west stands 
the little chapel of Sio Nicholao, with an aldéia of Guarani Indians, 
to which my guides back from Nonohai belonged. To the south 
and south-west of Rio Pardo—which is beautifully situated at the 
confluence of the river of the same name with the Jacuhi—the 
eye embraces a vast and splendidly-wooded prospect, bounded at 
some thirty leagues’ distance by a lofty plateau of the serra with a 
vertical split right in the middle. This is called Serro Partido, 
or the Split Mountain. It somewhat resembles the famous Bréche 
de Roland of the Pyrenees, and also the Devil’s Bite, in the 
Tipperary Mountains in Ireland. At a yet greater distance to 
the north-west rises a very singular mountain, shaped at the top 
like a gigantic bride-cake, and rising above every peak of the 
Serra. It is called the Serro do Butucarai, for that river—one of 
the feeders of the Jacuhi—rises amidst the woods which clothe 
its banks. On returning from a walk to Sio Nicholio, I took a 
bath in the Rio Pardo—the Brown River—and at once saw the 
reason of its name. ‘The water, which is of great limpidity, flows 
over a bed of dark red sandstone, which imparts to it its own 
colour. It abounds with fish, and there also I was assailed with 
myriads of small pidvas, which essayed upon my tempting white 
skin their voracious but harmless bites. The Rio Pardo, on 
account of its frequent rapids, is not navigable, except for balsas 
and canoes; it has a course, through a rich and lovely country, 
of about one hundred and forty miles. The town was much 
injured during the civil wars; it has, however, in its situation, its 
fertile soil, and its two noble rivers—communicating directly with 
the ocean,—the elements of much future prosperity, although at 
present the grass grows in its desolate streets—even as in the 
campos. 

Cachoeira also suffered terribly in the wars. Thirty years ago 
it still possessed a considerable population of Guaranis and 
Charruds—Indians of the former Jesuit missions—mild and trac- 
table in their dispositions. Nearly all of these were cruelly 
impressed by the Brazilian partizan-chiefs of those unhappy days, 
and led to the butchery like so many unresisting sheep, so that 
they are now all but extinct, or dispersed far and wide. The 
flourishing linen factories were ruined—more through want of 
hands than from any other cause. The place has now barely 
two thousand inhabitants; and the whole parish—-extending 
about one hundred miles westward—eight or nine thousand more. 
Nearly all of these are estancieros and gauchos, employed in the 
rearing of cattle. No idea can be formed of the immense multi- 
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tudes of oxen and horses which are yearly sold or exported from 
this province, or slaughtered for carne secca and leather. At 
the pass of the Rio Sancta Barbara we had to wait a long time 
until a herd of three or four thousand bullocks had gone over. 
These were being driven by half a dozen mounted gauchos to the 
great xurguaéda of Sancta Amaro. I inquired what they had 
been sold for? ‘The answer was, “Three patacdes a head” 
—that is about twelve shillings! The beasts were really for the 
most part very fine, indeed as large and in as good condition as 
ordinary English oxen; they were not, however, as I was told, so 
fat as they might have been at the same season in ordinary years, 
from the lack of grass produced by the prolonged dry weather. 

I sought and found some remnants of the old Portuguese fort, 
besieged a century ago by the Guaranis of the missions, near the 
village cemetery. It was indeed manifestly the only spot where 
this stronghold could have been built, for it dominates the entire 
valley of the river, which here makes a sudden bend from the 
east to the north, and commands a boundless extent of country. 
It has a view of surpassing magnificence, such as the monks of 
old would have chosen to front their monastery, or a modern 
Croesus to ennoble his princely mansion. While I was admiring 
the grandeur of the scene, and wistfully gazing below at the lovely 
stream, gliding sweetly away in the distance amidst its gorgeous 
forests, a poor Guarani woman timidly came within a few steps 
of me, to ask my blessing. She had at home, she said, a long 
way off by the river side, a sick child, and she would take the 
padre’s blessing to her, and it would make her better! Such is the 
power of simple faith which, in the wilds of Ireland and the 
desserts of America, gives the same hope and the same consola- 
tion to the weary and sorrow-stricken. After resting two days 
at Cachoeira, and enjoying the profuse hospitality of the good 
estanciero Sefhor Antonio Pereira and his charming wife, we 
started for the aldéia of Sao Sepé, distant about forty miles 
westward. ‘This estanciero, who was deemed one of the richest 
men of the country, and owned sixty thousand head of cattle, had 
once upon a time taken a voyage to Portugal, and on returning 
home had been all but wrecked on the at all times dangerous 
bar of Rio Grande, at the entrance of the Lagoa dos Patos. In 
his terror of approaching death he made a vow that if he escaped 
he would give in his native parish a magnificent festa in honour of 
the Mother of God. He fulfilled this vow at an expense of 
41200! I was almost wishing when I heard of this that his 
piety had taken another form; and that instead of a grand 
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procession—as processions are in Brazil—and the burning of a 
ton’s weight of waxen torches, the good man had given a lasting 
form to his gratitude by founding some religious house for the 
Christian education of the young. 

We journeyed over the campos in the same style as before, and 
about seven or eight hours after our departure from Cachoeira we 
alighted at the solitary house of a Portuguese trader of the name 
of Lima. He at once put his household in a state of complete 
revolution at this most unexpected honour of a bishop’s visit. 
A bullock was brought at once from the field, and killed in the 
back yard; a black boy mounted a swift horse and galloped to 
the river, a couple of miles off, with one of those circular nets 
armed with leaden balls at the circumference, which are thrown 
horizontally, so as to fall flat upon the water. In about an hour 
he returned with some superb piavas hanging at his saddle ; they 
must have weighed ten or twelve pounds a-piece. We then had 
a good lunch of beef collops and fried fish, helped down by a 
bottle of the good man’s best port wine—port, at least, according 
to his ideas, but, according to mine, a liquor sadly mixed with the 
native caixaga. But one grows easy enough on that score in the 
wilderness, and over-daintiness would there be much out of place. 
This honest trader had come from Lisbon before the declaration 
of independence, and had lived many years on that spot, sup- 
plying articles of necessity to the cattle dealers as they traversed 
the pampas towards the great xarqueadas of the east, or the 
cattle markets of the neighbouring provinces of Sancta Catharina 
and Sado Paulo. He sold beef, and bacon, rum, and the afore- 
said port wine, fish-hooks, nets and lines, saddles, lagos, horse 
accoutrements, hardware, pots, pans, kettles, gaucho knives, 
drinking horns, and innumerable sundries. He told me some 
interesting particulars of the life of the campos. I happened to 
mention to him the barbarity of the Abyssinians, who, as we 
read in Bruce’s Zravels, cut steaks off the haunches of the living 
bullocks. “We need not go Abyssinia to see that,” he said; 
“it is done in these parts every day! I have seen the gauchos 
do it very many times.” I found afterwards that this was true 
enough; and on one occasion I found a large lump of beef 
broiling before me, while the poor animal from which it had been 
taken was writhing in the grass a few yards off. The general 
indifference to animal life and suffering is something truly 
sickening in these wild regions. The chief magistrate, juiz de 
direito, of the Comarca of Cagapdva—a gentleman whose urbanity 
and readiness to supply me with information I have reason to 
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remember with much gratitude—showed me a carta regia, or 
mandate, of the King of Spain to the Governor General of 
Buenos Ayres, some years before the emancipation of the Argen- 
tine Republic, forbidding under severe penalties a custom then, 
and long before, universal in the pampas, where, for want of fuel, 
the herdsmen would cut off large pieces of fat from live sheep, 
in order to make a fire to broil their beef or boil their coffee. 
In some unusually wet seasons, when the grass is over abundant, 
the cattle multiply so fast, that—in order to prevent the exhaustion 
of the pasturage—the estancieros sometimes slaughter, where they 
graze, some hundreds or thousands, as may be, of horses and 
bullocks, and, taking away the hides, leave the rest for the urubts. 
This year (1864) there has been a great mortality among the 
cattle, but from another cause. From the beginning of September 
until after Christmas, there had been no rain; the campos in 
many parts had caught fire, and everything had been burnt for 
miles upon miles in certain districts. 

Sio Sepé—the Guarani name for St. Joseph—is a poor little 
place, consisting of thirty or forty one-floored houses, on an 
elevated plateau of the campos. There dwelt here formerly a 
tribe of Tapés, the remnant of which perished in the late civil 
wars. It was also a fazenda, or cattle-breeding and farm station, in 
the time of the Jesuits, who had erected an oratory on the site of 
the present chapel of the village. The country around looks very 
wild, and about half a league north of the aldéia commences a 
mighty forest, which is said to stretch indefinitely over the serra 
of the Upper Uruguay, where it joins the great hervdes of the 
Paranda. Just imagine an unbroken stretch of virgin forest five 
hundred miles in depth—nearly the whole length of Great Britain! 
The people of Sao Sepé, all cattle-breeders, have a very bad 
name in the country; during the night following our arrival, 
they stole two of our best horses and a mule, as well as sundry 
clothes belonging to our peons. About nine or ten miles before 
reaching the place, we had passed the ruins of a house in a deep 
hollow close by a wood. Many sinister tales are related of that 
spot, where, it seems, there dwelt some years ago a notorious free- 
booter, who waylaid the unfortunate passers-by, and after mur- 
dering and robbing them, would bury them in the wood hard by. 
At last public indignation lost all patience; the estancieros and 
their men gathered together into a little army, the freebooter was 
hunted to death, and his lair burnt to the ground. No one yet 
likes to pass that way, and the wayfarers cross themselves when 
they come in sight of the melancholy place. 
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From Sao Sepé to Cacgapdva we had twelve leagues of cam- 
pos, but the country became much more broken, woody, and 
picturesque as we approached the higher gorges of the serra. 
The stone which forms the nucleus of these mountains is a 
grey granite, for grain and hardness very like the celebrated 
granite of the Channel Islands, with which so many London 
streets are paved. Indeed in Cacapdva itself, at the sight of 
two or three low stone garden walls composed of rough natural 
blocks laid over each other without any mortar, and plenti- 
fully patched with yellow fungus and grey lichens, I almost 
imagined myself suddenly conveyed back to some old Sark 
or Guernsey farm house. Some of the mountain tops assume 
extraordinary forms; there is one about a league from the 
place within which is a curious natural cavern, from whose 
roof tumbles down a cascade, surrounded with stalagmites and 
crystals of singular beauty. I should also have said that on 
the margins of most of the rivers which take their rise in the 
Serra Geral are to be found good pebbles of various kinds, 
cornelians, agates, and onyxes of great purity and value. 
‘These abound very much in the small water courses and 
torrent-beds of the States of Corrientes and _ Entre-Rios, 
where I picked up a good number as future presents to my 
friends. The glens of these mountains are thickly wooded ; 
and what gives an especial charm and pleasing aspect to these 
unvisited solitudes is the palm-tree and its many varieties, 
which everywhere raise their tall pillared trunks and graceful 
feathery foliage amidst the rich masses of surrounding verdure. 
We were two days reaching Cacapdva after leaving Sao Sepé ; 
and as we proceeded but slowly, on account of the ruggedness 
of the defiles, I had an opportunity of watching very closely 
the various denizens of the campos. ‘The handsome bird of 
the size of a magpie, called a/ma-degato, or soul of a cat, is to 
be seen everywhere, swinging itself gracefully on the topmost 
twig of every bush, keenly watching the snakelets on which it 
feeds, and raising its beautiful crest at the slightest unusual 
noise that it hears. ‘The ever-screeching parrots—chiefly here 
-of green colour with a scarlet speck on the top of the head— 
fly rapidly aloft in flocks of from ten to twelve or three or four 
hundred, and noise and fuss enough they make as they fly; 
‘they can always be heard before they are seen, but when 
busily occupied in plundering a maize-field, or an orange 
plantation, they observe a cunning dead silence. The curija 
or small grey owl, is seen in couples on almost every stone 
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or earthen clod. The guéro-guéro, so called from its monotonous 
cry, is perhaps the most common of all, and is of so watchful 
and suspicious a disposition that it is impossible to approach 
it day or night without its guéro-guéro being heard—‘‘I will, 
I will”—and during the civil war it would thus give notice to 
the guerillas lying in ambush of any stealthily-approaching 
body of soldiers. Here and there are water-pools and low- 
lying marshy grounds formed by the rains or the overflow 
of streams in the winter; near these is sure to be seen the 
stilt-legged and long-billed Jodo Grande, or Big John, in numbers. 
from two or three to twenty or thirty; it is a species of stork, 
and has enormous white wings. It feeds on snakes, frogs, 
small fish, and also on spiders and locusts, and is therefore always. 
left alone. The bird seems to be aware of this, for it allows. 
passers-by to get very near to it without flying away. Another 
most common bird in these plains, greatly resembling the 
European bustard-hawk, only handsomer, is the céra-cdéra. Like 
its cousin, it preys on mice, small birds, young partridges, prias,. 
and some kinds of the larger insects; but it does not appear 
to be endowed with much courage, for I have seen it repeatedly 
flying before the pursuit of two or three birdlets, even as the 
cuckoo among ourselves. mis, or ostriches, are to be seen 
sometimes in great numbers in the wilder parts of the campos, 
but they are not easily approached. This bird, smaller than 
the African ostrich, lays two eggs at a time in some well- 
sheltered hollow behind a stone, and fully exposed to the sun, 
whose heat hatches one of the eggs after a time. The other 
and adjoining egg, which is always by some mystery of nature 
an addled one, is broken by the young bird, which finds it full 
of maggots, thus admirably prepared for its early sustenance. 
The emt cannot fly, but runs with extraordinary speed, much 
quicker indeed than a horse. ‘This bird will probably disappear 
before many years are over, as it is hunted down without mercy 
for the sake of its wing-feathers. A gentleman who possesses. 
a large estancia in the Banda Oriental told me that in that part 
of the country the proprietors of campos-tracts demand and 
obtain six ounces (that is £20) for each day’s ostrich hunting. 
A dozen well mounted gauchos disperse themselves in a wide 
semicircle over the plain, yet keeping each other in sight;. 
and when ostriches are seen at a distance, a certain signal is. 
given, and the hunters close in gradually in a circle becoming 
smaller and smaller as they advance ; and when the affrighted 
birds make a final effort to break through the decreasing en-- 
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closure, each rider launches forth the lago or bdla as the case 
may require, and the emt rarely escapes being caught by the neck 
or legs. The young of the ostrich are easily domesticated, and 
I have seen them run about like fowls near the Indian cottages, 
but they are very quarrelsome, and apt to be mischievous, in- 
stances not being wanting of their having picked out the eyes 
and lacerated the faces of babies when these were asleep and 
unwatched. 

Cacgapdva is a poor enough little place with, I should guess, 
from two to three thousand inhabitants, and a garrison of 
some fifty or sixty men, real Brazilian soldiers of the usual 
appearance, mostly negroes and Indians, and badly clothed 
and armed. There is a kind of fort dominating this little town ; 
this was begun a few years ago by some ambitious general who 
doubtless had not much pored over Vauban or Coehorn, for 
the building, although vast enough, is very badly and loosely 
put together; it never was finished, and probably never will 
be. Strategically the position is good, for Cagapdva is the 
centre and the key of the province, but as an officer remarked 
to me, “We need no fortress where vastness of expanse is 
our best security. If it pleased the Argentinos to invade us, 
their army would starve to death before it could get hither.” 
We took up our quarters at the house of a Spanish gentleman, 
Don Francisco Xavier de Miranda, whom we found in great 
sorrow for the recent loss of his wife. This good man treated 
us with much respect and every attention—may God reward 
him for it both in this world and in the next! In the evening 
we received the visit of a number of ladies of his family, all 
in deep mourning. I scarcely know how it was, but I could not 
keep my eyes from the countenance of a venerable-looking dame, 
who, in spite of her speaking Spanish exceedingly well, appeared 
to me somewhat different from the others. ‘ Madam,” said I 
at last, not being able to restrain my suspicions, “ you are surely 
not a Brazilian-born woman?” This 1 had involuntarily, as it 
were, said in English. She stared at me for a moment, then 
her eyes became moistened, and in the richest imaginable 
Blarney brogue she answered, “No, Father, I am from County 
Cork, in ould Ireland.” Her surprise and pleasure seemed 
even greater than mine. We chatted a long time together in 
the old familiar language which the good lady had not forgotten, 
though unused to it for five-and-thirty years. But she had always 
kept her English prayers, she said, and used the English Garden 
of the Soul of good Bishop Challoner, which had been given 
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her as a parting present on leaving home. Our worthy enter- 
tainer had married her daughter, his late lamented wife, in 
Montevideo. A few days later I met among the retainers of 
a powerful fazendeiro of the name of Macedo another citizen 
of the Green Isle, one Timothy Anderson, who, although born 
near Dublin, had migrated in his infancy with his parents to 
Indiana, in the United States, and after fulfilling the duties 
of a stoker for many years on board a Yankee steamer, had 
come at last to be slave-driver, steward, and general factotum 
and jack-of-all-trades to the aforesaid estanciero, who deemed 
him a very prodigy of knowledge, ingenuity, and mechanical skill. 

Near the church at Cacapdva are still to be seen remains 
of the trenches raised when the little town was besieged in 
the late civil wars. But what interested me far more than these 
were the vestiges everywhere left by the Jesuits who had formerly 
evangelised the Charruds and Tapées of these regions. The 
old bells were still there, as well as a number of vestments, 
once very rich, but now sadly faded and worn. I vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain the gift of some cope or chasuble which 
I should have greatly valued as a relic. Some of these bells 
had lost, or had been robbed of their knockers ; and they were 
barbarously focados, or struck, by a lot of blacks knocking against 
their exterior rims with stones in their hands! One of them, 
a very large one, weighing to all appearance a couple of tons, 
was lying broken and neglected in a corner of the ruinous-looking 
church. These bells, according to the tradition of the country, 
had been cast with native metal by the Charrud Indians, under 
the direction of the Jesuit Missionaries. They bore various dates— 
1678, 1682, 1713, 1727; and one of them, I remember, had on 
its rim an inscription in Gothic letters: Sancte Aloysi Gonzaga, 
ora pro nobis. In most of the churches, oratories, and chapels 
I visited through these parts, are to be seen the beautiful gold 
and silver cloth hangings and tissues once used in the Missions, 
but now, alas, neglected, or even applied to profane uses. The 
belfry of the church of Sio Gabriel is surmounted by a very 
large and handsome weather-cock, with a large flourishing tail. 
This came from one of the Reduction churches, Sido Thomé, 
and had been stolen, being mistaken for solid gold. 
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THE great recent increase of what we may generally 
designate as sacerdotal assumptions on the part of some 
clergymen of the Anglican Establishment has naturally 
raised in importance the historical questions connected 
with the character of the ministry to which they belong. 
The uninviting controversy about what are called Anglican 
Orders has never, indeed, been altogether dead and for- 
gotten, but it certainly was of less practical moment when 
there were but few among Anglicans themselves who acted 
on a belief that their own claim was legitimate. It is a 
matter of little importance to inquire whether a man is a 
priest or not, so long as he lives like a layman, and makes 
no attempt to exercise priestly powers. Such a person 
may never in so many words have abandoned his claim, 
but he has done the same thing practically, and there is no 
reason why we should put ourselves to trouble in disprov- 
ing it. And yet, if we were to ask the most advanced 
members of the High Church party themselves, how many 
of their “ priests,” in the successive generations which have 
passed away since the days of Elizabeth, had consciously, 
intentionally, and habitually, “ offered the Adorable Sacri- 
fice,” and exercised the “power of the keys” by giving 
sacramental absolution, we should certainly be told that 
there had been comparatively few and exceptional in- 
stances of such practices, which would, moreover, have 
been considered by the great majority of the Anglican 
ministers as altogether beyond their own powers. In these 
two things the exercise of the priestly office consists ; and 
we are surely not affirming anything capable of contradic- 
tion when we say that though the claim to the possession 
of that office by English clergymen is not altogether new 
and unprecedented, still it has never been practically made 
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with so much earnestness and in so many quarters as at 
the present time. The High Church party has long stood 
out for the “ Apostolical succession” of the Anglican 
Hierarchy ; but this is not quite the same thing as making 
that daily and continual assertion of the possession of the 
priestly character of which we have spoken. This assertion 
is now made by a body of clergymen numbering perhaps 
some hundreds. To them, and to the people to whom they 
minister—for whom, as they tell them, they offer the 
Sacrifice of the Altar, and whom they profess to absolve 
from their sins in sacramental confession—it becomes a 
matter of more than merely literary interest that the origin 
and foundation of their claim should be clearly investi- 
gated. 

This claim has, as any may know who choose to inquire, 
one momentous difficulty against it at the very outset; a 
difficulty which places the Anglican “ priest,” as he calls 
himself, in a position to which there is scarcely a parallel 
in the history of Christian communities. While the sacer- 
dotal character which such a person thinks he bears has 
never been practically insisted or acted on by the great 
mass of those who have borne it as well as he, if it 
exists; while it has never been recognised by the vast 
majority of English Churchmen of all generations since 
the Reformation; so also it has never received any 
external witness to its validity, or any sanction what- 
ever from what he would call the other “branches” of 
the Church, which share—as he supposes—with his own 
the priceless inheritance of orthodoxy and Catholicity. 
He can hardly point to any instance in the history of the 
Church in which true and valid orders, existing in even 
an heretical or schismatical body, have been disallowed 
by the Church at large, unless his own case be that 
instance. Further, the circumstances under which the 
Anglican claims are now urged are in themselves so 
uniform and concordant in their bearing as to constitute 
what may almost be called a moral argument of great 
force upon the question of those claims itself. It is surely 
difficult to suppose that a true priesthood would be allowed 
to exist without producing some effect on the consciousness 
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of those who possessed it. We have abundant evidence, from 
the most degraded Christian sects of the East, to convince 
us that into whatever depth of heresy or of ignorance such 
a priesthood may have fallen, its presence is accompanied 
by a widespread belief in its power among the people, and 
by the unfailing continuance among the same people of the 
doctrines of the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. But this belief in the priesthood, the Sacrifice, and 
the Real Presence, cannot certainly be said to have re- 
tained its hold upon the minds of the English people, 
and the most “sacerdotal” of English clergymen are the 
loudest in their complaints of this lamentable phenomenon. 
Again, there is a strong presumption to be drawn from the 
fact that these Anglican Orders were denied from the very 
first ; that it never seems to have entered into the heads of 
the Protestant ministers in the time of Elizabeth to present 
themselves as priests to the Catholics under persecution ; 
and that we have no record that those who derived their 
orders from Parker and his colleagues were ever charged 
with the peculiar crime of priestly heresy, or priestly rebellion 
against the Church. The Catholics in the days of persecu- 
tion knew that in the hour of death even a schismatical 
or heretical priest might give them absolution, but no one 
can be named who ever thought, in that hour of sorest 
need, of turning to ministers of the Establishment as to 
priests, Moreover, as we have said, the Catholic Church 
has always been confessedly cautious as to the rejection of 
any claims of this kind that would admit even of a reason- 
able doubt in their favour; and yet there has never, from 
the beginning of the schism, been any hesitation on the 
part of Catholic authorities in rejecting the claims of 
Anglican ministers. If such persons, on their conversion to 
Catholicism, wished to enter the sacred ministry, they were 
ordained as simple laymen; if they were married, no 
question was ever made as to the lawfulness of their 
marriage. 

Considerations such as these may not be enough, in 
the teeth of positive evidence, to settle the question of 
which we are speaking. We are only claiming for them a 
certain moral weight on the minds even of thoughtful 
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Anglicans themselves. Such persons have to satisfy them- 
selves in some way or other of the validity of their so-called 
“Orders,” denied by the whole world except themselves, 
-and the first aspect of the question is certainly, to say the 
least, very doubtful. This is enough—for no one has a 
right to act in doubt in such a matter. But we should be 
glad to know that any one in such a position had recog- 
nised its doubtfulness, and had set himself manfully and 
prayerfully to seek for satisfaction in inquiry. We 
fear that not one “advanced” clergyman in twenty—not 
one in twenty of those who talk so freely in their pulpits 
about the Sacrifice, and the sacerdotal power of absolution, 
who clothe themselves in the vestments of the old English | 
Catholic Church and imitate her ritual, who assume all 
over the country not only the power of order, but that 
of jurisdiction also—has ever fairly sounded the depths of 
the controversy. These clergymen must know that their 
life is something very like a mockery if they are not real 
priests, and that those who say they are not such are 
more numerous, and of much greater authority, than 
those who say they are. Practically, their own “Church” 
speaks a very dubious language at the best, and their own 
bishops, as a body, are not more satisfactory. Probably 
we are not doing them injustice if we say that they allow 
themselves to rest on the dicta of one or two of their 
own party—men, it may be, to whom they have been 


-accustomed to look with reverence, but of whom it can 


hardly be denied that they are very interested witnesses in 
this matter, and that they have, moreover, more than once 
‘been convicted of gross mistakes both in theology and in 
history. 

It must in fairness be said that the recognised leaders of 
the party of which we speak take upon themselves, with 
unexampled courage, the responsibility of the strongest 
statements as to the question of facts. If assertion of their 
indubitable validity could make the Anglican Orders valid, 
they would be more certainly valid than any in the world. 
The men we speak of are not content with any moderate 
assurance that their own position is fairly tenable ; their 
favourite formula is, that “there is absolutely no doubt at 
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all” about the matter. The example was set by Dr. Pusey 
many years ago, in the curious letter which he published 
in the English Churchman soon after the conversion of Dr. 
Newman to Catholicism, and he has not wanted followers 
in the habit of bold assertion of which the statement 
referred to is by no means the only instance to be found in 
his writings. His words are quoted and adopted by one of 
the latest writers on the subject, Mr. Bailey, of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who also cites the similarly 
confident statement of Bramhall, “If there be any Holy 
Orders upon earth, the Church of England hath Holy 
Orders.”* “It is absolutely certain,’ writes Dr. Forbes of 
Brechin, “that Anglican Orders are valid and regular, 
unless the Pope’s recognition is essential.” The Anglican 
disciple of the men of this school may perhaps be excused 
if he rest his confidence upon assertions so unqualified, 
and believes that when he was told at his supposed ordina- 
tion to “ receive the Holy Ghost for the office of a priest,” 
the “bishop” who addressed him in these solemn words 
had a right and a power to confer on him the true priestly 
character. But the one-sided assertions of “partisan” 
writers are certainly not more decisive than the moral 
considerations of which we have before spoken, and the 
validity or invalidity of the Anglican Orders is a simple 
question of fact. 

We cannot, perhaps, state the case on the Anglican side 
more fairly than by taking the argument as it stands in 
the pages of the two last defenders of the cause, just 
named by us. We may presume that one, at least, may 
be considered as the chosen champion of his party. A 
year or two ago an announcement was made with con- 
siderable pomp, of a forthcoming book on the subject of 
Anglican Orders, by the Rev. F. G. Lee, who, as it was 
reported, was to be assisted by all the learning that could 
be mustered among his co-religionists. Mr. Lee’s book 
seems to have died before it was born, and we have heard 
nothing of it for some time. But Dr. Forbes is more than 
man enough to fill adequately the vacant post; and his 


* English Orders and Papal Supremacy. 
+ On the Thirty-nine Articles, 9, 717- 
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lately published volumes on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
written under the eye, and with the evident and avowed 
assistance, of Dr. Pusey, contain an elaborate argument on 
the subject before us. Mr. Bailey is an independent writer 
on the same side, and his little pamphlet on the twofold 
subject of Azglican Orders and the Papal Supremacy is a 
careful compilation, as he truly tells us, from all the most 
authoritative Anglican books on the subject in past and 
present times. He has fallen into at least one great 
historical blunder, from a too faithful adherence to the 
hasty assertions of the Firexicon, but in other respects 
his work deserves consideration, and it has the advantage 
of being a sort of manual of statements on the Anglican 
side. Let us now see what the assertion of the indisputable 
and absolutely certain validity of the English Orders rests 
upon—according to the two latest champions whom the 
extreme Tractarian or Ritualist party has produced. We 
shall not, of course, be able to state every detail of the 
argument; but it is quite possible to give its general 
effect adequately without going into every particular 
question. 

The writers before us both start from the proposition, 
that the Anglican Orders stand or fall with the validity of 
the consecration of the (so-called) Archbishop Parker,* in 
the reign of Elizabeth. They both limit the questions 
which can be raised as to the consecration of Parker to 
three, though they do not discuss them in exactly the 
same order. These three questions refer, first, to the 
fact of the consecration, which is said to have taken place 
on Sunday, Dec. 17th, 1559; secondly, to the previous 
consecration of Barlow, the consecrator—or, as Mr. Bailey 
puts it, “the first of the four consecrators”—of Parker, 
who is said by some to have been no bishop himself; and, 
thirdly, to the validity of the form of consecration as then 
used—or, as Dr. Forbes expresses it with greater fulness, 
“Were the form, matter, and intention, sufficient to confer 


* Mr. Bailey says (p. 2)—‘‘ Upon the ordination of Archbishop Parker all 
the others after him depend, and the validity of this carries with it the clear 
succession of the episcopate in England.” We shall see that the last of these 
two assertions is somewhat rash. Dr. Forbes entirely agrees with him (p. 711). 
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valid ordination?” Having thus stated their three points, 
and, by implication, excluded all other matter as irrelevant 
or not vital, the two defenders of Anglicanism proceed to 
establish them. The first point, as to the fact of the con- 
secration, is dealt with in a very summary manner by 
Dr. Forbes. His remarks on it would occupy, at the 
outside, about a page of the type we are using in this 
article. He simply tells us that, after some difficulties 
which arose on Elizabeth’s first attempt to procure episcopal 
consecration for Parker—the Catholic bishops, to whom she 
issued her commission, having refused to act—a second 
commission was issued on Dec. 6th, 1559, to six other 
bishops, or any four of them, to perform the ceremony, 
which accordingly took place on Dec. 17th. Of the four 
bishops who actually took part in the consecration, Dr. 
Forbes tells us that two had been consecrated by the old 
(Catholic) pontifical, and two by the reformed ritual of 
Edward VI.; and that the three companions of Barlow 
had their “descent” quite independent of him. Mr. 
Bailey is much more elaborate and communicative than 
Dr. Forbes. More than a quarter of the whole of his 
essay is devoted to the evidence of the reality of the fact 
of Parker’s consecration, and any one who wished to know 
all that has been said for it would find himself well fur- 
nished with information in this part of the work, which 
has, however, the fault of omitting generally the Catholic 
objections to the argument—except in the conspicuous 
case of what is called the Nag’s Head story. But we 
shall hardly do Mr. Bailey injustice in saying that, like 
Dr. Forbes, he places his chief reliance on the Lambeth 
register of the consecration in question, and that the rest 
of his documentary evidence is auxiliary to this. 

Having thus disposed of the first question concerning 
Parker, the Anglican controversialists proceed to discuss 
that of Parker’s consecrator. Dr. Forbes has provided 
for himself an escape, in case the evidence on this point 
should prove defective, by his remarks as to the three 
other persons who, along with Barlow, took part in the 
supposed ceremony at Lambeth; and he contents himself, 
as to the point now before us, with a short passage from a 
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letter of Dr. Lingard to the Catholic Magazine, in which 
that writer sets forth the great improbability of the suppo- 
sition that Barlow, who had for ten years been considered 
and treated as a bishop, should not have been such in 
reality. Mr. Bailey is here, again, much more copious 
than his brother-in-arms. His argument is chiefly devoted 
to meeting the objections drawn from the undoubted fact, 
that Barlow’s consecration cannot be proved by any direct 
evidence, but is only a matter of inference ; in fact, he sup- 
plies the evidence on which Dr. Lingard grounded his state- 
ment of the difficulty of supposing that Barlow was not a 
real bishop—evidence, perhaps, of considerable weight, but 
which it is not our present purpose to sift critically. 
Barlow, therefore, he concludes, must certainly be supposed 
to have been a bishop, and, as such, capable of transmitting 
to Parker the character he himself possessed. 

We come, lastly, to the third point of the argument— 
that which relates to the validity of the form used in 
Parker’s case, and in that of later consecrations in England. 
With regard to this point, it is not so easy to abridge the 
argument, but it may be generally stated in a manner 
which gives an adequate account of its effect. Both Dr. 
Forbes and Mr. Bailey maintain that all that is essential 
in ordination and consecration is the laying-on of hands 
with prayer, and that these conditions were abundantly 
fulfilled in the ordinal of Edward VI. These two writers, 
however, vie with each other in accumulating what they 
consider external confirmations of the validity of the form 
in question. Mr. Bailey quotes Camden’s statement, that 
Pope Pius IV. had written to Elizabeth promising to con- 
firm the English liturgy (Coke says, the Book of Common 
Prayer) by his own authority, if she would submit to him. 
He also adds the “very important fact,” that the form 
adopted at the consecration of Parker was “carefully 
framed on the old form used at the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Chichele a century before. . . . It was of the 
Providence of God that they had that precedent to fall 
back upon,” &c. Mr. Bailey here quotes in good faith 
from Dr. Pusey’s £irenicon—ignorant or forgetful that 
Dr. Pusey himself has since confessed that the alleged 
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fact is no fact at all, but the simple error of a bewil- 
deréd memory, mistaking the form of confirmation for that 
of consecration. Dr. Forbes has quite a string of con- 
firmations. He tells us that Julius III. gave Cardinal Pole 
power to “rehabilitate” persons who had been ordained 
according to the ordinal of Edward VI., “to allow them to 
use the consecration they had received, and to consecrate 
those who were not yet consecrated.” “Nor is this all,” 
he says, “for the Bull goes on to provide for the possible 
consecration of priests ordained irregularly, that is, by the 
ritual of Edward VI., if such should be advanced to the 
episcopate.” Further, he affirms that, from a discussion 
which took place at the Council of Trent, on the subject of 
jurisdiction, “It is clear that the Anglican bishops, ordained 
by the pontifical of the reign of King Edward VI., were 
acknowledged to have every element of the episcopal 
character, except recognition by the Pope” (p. 717). 

Such, in general outline, is the argument on which the 
confident assertion that “there is no doubt at all” as to 
the validity of the Anglican Orders, is confessedly founded. 
There are three propositions absolutely certain, a flaw in 
any one of which would make the whole position untenable. 
But, say these writers, there is no flaw; and we cannot but 
feel that the Anglican reader of the works before us may 
fairly repose considerable confidence in a conclusion which 
seems to be supported by arguments so thoroughly plau- 
sible. There are, indeed, certain uncomfortable questions 
which may arise beyond and beside that of the possession 
of a true succession on the part of the Anglican clergy. 
There is the question of schism, and the question of heresy, 
neither of which are solved by the most unanswerable 
vindication of the English Orders; and, to those who are 
a little better informed than the generality, there is the 
terrible question of jurisdiction, without which one half, at 
least, of the priestly ministrations of the clergy in question 
would be null and void. But, in reality, it is the belief in the 
existence of a real priesthood among them which is the 
mainstay of all those who form what is called the Catholic 
party in the Establishment. Other questions may be 
important, but this is vital; and in the face of the cold 
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non-acknowledgment, which is all that they can obtain 
at the hands of either Easterns or Westerns, their only 
consolation is in the thought of the validity of their 
Orders, which secures them, as they think, the Eucharistic 
Presence of our Lord, and the ineffable blessing of the 
remission of sin in the sacrament of penance. So many 
are the good and devout souls, unconsciously and unyit- 
tingly outside the pale of the Church, who find consolation 
and strength in this belief, that it can never be without a 
feeling of sincere, though not unmixed, reluctance that a 
Catholic writer finds himself obliged to expose the delu- 
siveness of so fair a dream. Such persons, however, as 
they have very excusably put their trust in confident 
though false assertions, will, we may hope, be ready to 
abandon their dangerous position as soon as the fallacies 
of their guides are exposed, and will find. in the enjoyment 
of the sacramental blessings of the true Church that sub- 
stantial peace, strength, and happiness, to which whatever 
grace and repose their own good faith may have won for 
them hitherto are certainly meant to lead them on. 

One of the writers before us has quoted, with regard to 
the question on which we are now occupied, the common 
illustration that the strength of a chain is just that of its 
weakest link and no more. The chain of argument before 
us has many very weak links, on which neither Dr. Forbes 
nor Mr. Bailey has thought fit to dwell; but before we 
proceed to point out one or two of these dangerous links, 
we must remark on the patent inefficiency of the argument 
as a whole. A line of defence may be worthless in two 
ways. It may be insufficient, though sound as far as it 
goes, and it may be weak in itself. A shield that has a 
number of holes in it is a poor safeguard even for what it 
covers; but let it be Telamonian in texture and impene- 
trability, it can protect no one but the Ajax behind it, and 
is of no use to his comrades. The Anglican defence is, as 
we shall presently remark, rotten in more than one place; 
but if it were not so, it would still be insufficient, because a 
great part of the Anglican position lies altogether outside 
it. We shall illustrate this from an indisputable Anglican 
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In the course of the last year an attempt was made 
by certain persons belonging to the Establishment in 
England to organise a kind of intercommunion between 
their own religious body and the Protestant communities 
in Sweden and Denmark. A distinguished American 
prelate, who was afterwards, we think, present at the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, actually communicated with the 
Lutheran Archbishop of Upsala. This movement towards 
a larger measure of fraternisation with Protestant bodies— 
though by no means unprecedented in the Establish- 
ment—gave great alarm to the High Church party, who 
were just at the same time endeavouring to obtain some 
sort of recognition from the Eastern Churches. Dr. Pusey— 
who seems to be for ever passing from the use of Protestant 
arguments against Catholics to that of Catholic argu- 
ments against Protestants—wrote strongly against the pro- 
posed union, and availed himself, among other controversial 
weapons, of the probable non-existence of a real priesthood 
among the Swedes as a reason for inferring that they had 
no apostolical succession as to their bishops. He reasoned 
very legitimately—though not without evident misgiving— 
that where there were no priests there could be no bishops, 
and that the Swedish forms were insufficient for making 
priests. Now we have to remark on the one hand, as 
indeed was hinted at the time, that the very same argu- 
ment applies with great force against the Anglican succes- 
sion, and on the other hand, that the defence of the latter, 
as set forth by Dr. Forbes and Mr. Bailey, leaves this 
most material part of the Anglican position altogether 
unprotected. As far as these writers are concerned, it 
is open to a candid Anglican, whose mind has been 
awakened to the importance of the question now before 
us, to say to himself that even if everything they have 
said be true there may yet not be at the present 
moment, and there may not have been for two cen- 
turies and a half, either bishop or priest in the Anglican 
Establishment. If such a person were to go on to inquire 
into the question thus raised, he would find himself in 
presence of perhaps the very gravest difficulty of all those 
that beset his position. Dr. Forbes professes to have 
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written his book with the active assistance of Dr. Pusey, 
and Mr. Bailey can hardly be unaware that the objection 
at which we have now hinted would be one of the very 
first to occur either to a Catholic controversialist or to 
a reflecting and well-informed Anglican. We may, there- 
fore, fairly ask how it is that both these gentlemen have 
left this extremely weak point altogether unprotected ? 
As long as this difficulty remains, it is simple nonsense to 
talk triumphantly of the absolutely indubitable validity of 
the Anglican ordinations ; and the writers who defend these 
last and yet leave this question unhandled, are certainly 
no true friends to the many simple souls who may be 
led by their assumption of confidence to think the matter 
closed against all further inquiry. As far as we under- 
stand Dr. Pusey’s objections to the Swedish ordinations, 
there is no ground of complaint urged against them, by him, 
which does not exist, zz principle, in the case of the 
Anglican ordinations, and he has been perhaps forced by the 
consciousness of his own position to forbear from urging 
against the Swedes the most important and crushing of 
all the arguments that can be brought against persons 
in such a position. This argument is to be found in 
the careful exclusion from all formularies and authoritative 
definitions of all mention of that which is the very 
essence of the priestly office—the power to offer the Ador- 
able Sacrifice of the Altar. We called attention, a few 
months ago,* in noticing Canon Estcourt’s late pamphlet, 
to the entire elimination of the doctrine of the Sacrifice 
from the Communion Office in even the first “ Book” of 
Edward VI., much more Catholic as that book was than 
the present “ Prayer-book.” The same remark applies 
to the Anglican ordinal, in which the Sacrifice and the 
power to offer it are not once mentioned or alluded to. 
If Dr. Pusey could have urged this charge against the 
Swedes, he would have done more, from a Catholic point 
of view, to demolish any claim they may set up to the 
possession of a true priesthood, than he has done by what 
he has said; but vor faucibus hesit, he knew too well the 
miseries of his own communion to venture so far. The 


* See the Afonth, for March, 1868, vol. viii., p. 317. 
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full argument against the Anglican ordinations which is to 
be drawn from the fact to which we are now alluding 
is too long to be introduced into our present article, 
and we hope soon ‘to return to it. It is enough for the 
moment to have pointed out that the defenders of the 
so-called English “Priesthood” have left unguarded the 
very centre of their own position, and that if we were to 
grant every single argument adduced by Dr. Forbes and 
Mr. Bailey, the chief difficulties of their position would 
remain altogether unsolved. 

We have already hinted that it is not by any means 
possible to accept as true the statements made by these 
two writers, even as far as their limited defence of Angli- 
canism goes. We are not called upon to follow them 
step by step through their argument ; it will be enough to 
point out some few more obvious blots. We shall, then, 
take the liberty of leaving untouched the questions relating 
to Barlow, Scory, and the rest of Parker’s alleged conse- 
crators, and the intricate and technical discussion suggested 
by the form used by them and subsequent Anglican 
bishops. With regard to the persons in question, we can 
only express our opinion that, all things considered, there 
is an absolute balance of probability against the supposi- 
tion that any one of the four “bishops” at Lambeth had 
received episcopal consecration. In the case of Barlow, 
the evidence is very strong indeed against him, and we 
suspect that the argument which is urged by Dr. Lingard 
from the fact that he acted as a bishop so long, is not so 
forcible as it seems. We have no right to reason from 
our own times to those, especially in dealing with such 
men as Barlow and Cranmer. The question as to the form 
can be touched on as far as is necessary in our argument 
against the priesthood. It is enough to confine ourselves 
now to some few more prominent historical points, such as 
the consecration of Parker and the sanction which the 
Anglican orders are said to have received from Julius III. 
and the Council of Trent. - 

As to the Lambeth consecration, it must stand or fall, 
of course, with the Lambeth register. It is well known 
that Dr. Lingard, judging as an historical critic, with 
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the alternatives before him of admitting the Lambeth 
register or of condemning it as a deliberate forgery, made 
up his mind to admit it like any other document. A 
great deal too much has been made of this admission of 
Dr. Lingard, for he certainly did not himself consider 
that it in any way settled the question of the validity 
of the consecration. We think that it may be fairly 
acknowledged that an historian is right in receiving the 
positive evidence of documents until they are proved to 
be forgeries. The fault which we should be inclined to 
fasten on Dr. Lingard would be this—that he neglected 
to attend to the positive evidence on the other side, 
which certainly must be admitted to be sufficient to make 
the Lambeth register very doubtful. We need only men- 
tion one point which certainly requires explanation. One 
of Dr. Lingard’s arguments in vindication of the register 
is that on the 18th of December—the day after the supposed 
consecration—“ the Queen sent to Parker no fewer than 
six writs addressed to him under the new style of Matthew, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate and Metropolitan 
of all England. .... This was the first time, during 
the six months which had elapsed since his election that 
any such writ had been directed to him.” Hence, argues. 
Dr. Lingard, he had just been consecrated Archbishop. 
He argues also from the fact that after this time “he 
obtained the restoration of his temporalities, a restoration 
which was never made till after consecration.” Very well. 
If then it can be proved that Parker was styled Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in an official document from the 
Queen dbcfore December 17th—it will follow that he was 
considered by the Queen to have been consecrated before 
that time. If it can be proved that he had possession 
of the see of Canterbury before that time, the same con- 
clusion will follow, and the gravest doubt will be thrown 
on the story of the register. But both these things 
can be proved beyond dispute. It is well known that 
the commission of December 6th, 1559—whereby certain 
bishops were empowered to consecrate Parker, and on 
which Dr. Forbes relies—has no authentication in Rymer: 
it is neither fer ipsam Reginam, nor per breve de privato 
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sigillo. But there exists a document dated October 2oth, 
1559—nearly two months Jdefore the alleged consecration— 
which bears the stamp of authenticity, per ipsam Reginam. 
This is directed “ Reverendissimo in Christo Patri Mattheo, 
Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo, et Reverendis in Christo Patri- 
bus Edmundo Londinensi Episcopo (Grindale), Ricardo 
Eliensi Episcopo (Cox).” Here then Parker is addressed 
in this “new style” before the date of his supposed con- 
secration. Again, Holinshed tells us that Tunstal the 
Catholic bishop of Durham was committed by Elizabeth 
to the custody of Parker, “but he not long remaining 
under the ward of the said bishop, did shortly after, the 
the 18th of November, in the year 1559, depart this life 
at Lambeth.” Thus Parker was in possession of his 
temporalities at least a month defore December 17th. 
Dr. Lingard seems himself to have been struck with the 
argument from the first of these two facts, for in the last 
letter he wrote on the subject he noticed it, and admitted 
the force of the document of October 2oth, as proving that 
the consecration, whatever it was, had already taken place. 
But he suggested the explanation, that Rymer had put 
it under the wrong year, and that it really belonged to 
1560. This however, besides being altogether unproved, 
is simply impossible. One of the persons mentioned in 
this commission of October 20 is Dr. William May, who 
was alive in October 1559, but who died August 8, 1560, 
The document therefore must belong to 1559, and the 
difficulty raised by it has yet to be met; and we cannot 
help thinking that if Dr. Lingard had been alive when 
the late Canon Williams produced the proof which we 
have just given as to the earlier date, he would have to 
some extent, at least, reformed his judgment as to the 
Lambeth register. We think that the only safe con- 
clusion as to this document is that expressed many years 
ago by the present venerable Archbishop of St. Louis, 
whose work on the Anglican ordinations is by far the 
most judicially balanced, and so the most convincing, of 
any that we have seen. “The Lambeth consecration is 
supported by documents of a very suspicious character, 
and although strongly affirmed by some grave historians, 
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is liable to very serious difficulties, and therefore, cannot be 
looked on as absolutely proved.”* 

It must also be added, that there are the gravest possible 
negative arguments against the fact in question. The 
consecration of the first Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was surely an event of immense importance, and 
according to the account given of it by Dr. Forbes and 
others, it was public and notorious. What then are we to 


* Kenrick on English Ordinations, p. 186. It is well known that Dr. 
Kenrick has, with great clearness and moderation, vindicated the believers in 
what is called the Nag’s Head consecration from the abuse lavished on them. 
‘*The narrative of the Nag’s Head consecration,” he says, ‘‘has sufficient 
evidence to render it, at the least, very probable, and those who testify their 
belief in its truth deserve not the abuse, which in general, is the only reply 
made to the goodly array of evidence which they marshal in support of their 
opinion.” The same laws of evidence which may have prevented Dr. Lingard 
from rejecting the register, seem to us to militate against the rejection of the 
older story—which, at all events, is confirmed by the commission of October 
20, which shows that some sort of consecration must have taken place before 
that time. The story rests upon the certain evidence of an eye-witness, whose 
character is unimpeached. The scene being laid in a tavern, close to the church 
at which bishops were ‘‘ confirmed,” has nothing impossible in it, and what is 
said to have taken place is what might naturally have been expected under the 
circumstances—the “bishops” having been disappointed of the services of 
Kitchin, the Bishop of Llandaff, who refused at the last moment to conse- 
crate them regularly. But the story way be an exaggeration of what really 
took place. Dr. Lingard says, ‘‘ Perhaps, in the interval between the refusal 
of the Catholic prelates and the performance of the ceremony (of December 
17), some meeting may have taken place at the Nag’s Head, which gave rise 
to the story.” Dr. Lingard was far too good a critic not to see that the anecdote 
must have been grounded on something. On the other hand, Anglican writers 
seem, if we may say so, to lose their temper at the mere mention of the Nag’s 
Head, and think no epithet too bad for the story connected with it. It is, 
according to Dr. Pusey, @ lying fable (Essays on Reunion, p. xiii). Now there 
are fables and fables—some accidental, the over-growth of a true tale in passing 
through a number of minds and mouths, others which are deliberate and mali- 
cious inventions. All men make mistakes: Dr. Pusey himself has set in cir- 
culation a good number of fables of the former class, such, for instance, as that 
about Archbishop Chichele’s form of consecration, to which we have already re- 
ferred. Dr. Pusey declared that he had himself hunted up the Lambeth registers, 
and found a form identical with that used for the consecration of Parker. Of 
couse he was mistaken, but this, as we have seen in the instance of Mr. Bailey, 
does not prevent his followers from repeating the ‘‘ fable.” But suppose some 
writer in a Catholic magazine had called it a ‘‘ Zying fable?” For the rest, we 
see no reason, on simply historical grounds, why the one story as to the conse- 
cration of Parker should not be as good as the other. Both may be true : it is 
possible that if the ceremony of December 17 ever took place, it was meant 
to supply the deficiencies of the former operation at the Nag’s Head. 
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think of the difficulty that no public mention of the fact 
was ever made till more than fifty years after it is said to 
have taken place? All that time the controversy was 
going on, and the Catholic divines were repeatedly chal- 
lenging their opponents to prove their succession, and 
insisting particularly on the want of consecration in the 
case of Parker. Harding taunted Jewel with the defect, 
and Jewel had no reply to make. How is it that 
Jewel did not know of this ceremony performed before 
the whole world at Lambeth? Stowe, the chronicler, was 
the friend and frotegé of Parker. He records the consecra- 
tion of Cardinal Pole, he mentions Parker's death, and 
dwells upon his memory: but he says not a word about 
his ever having been consecrated. It is common with 
Anglicans to write as if the story of the Nag’s Head had 
given rise to the popular and universal belief in the defect 
in the consecration of Parker and his colleagues. This 
is entirely untrue. The story of the Nag’s Head, if it 
arose from anything but a true tradition, arose out of the 
common belief, and witnessed to it: and it was only put 
forward a few years before the production of the Lam- 
beth register, which has every appearance of having 
been opportunely discovered—if not invented—in order 
to meet it. There are certain cases in which the silence 
of contemporaries is very significant, and this surely is 
such a case. We do not mean to say that it disproves 
the alleged fact, but we do not see how any man, endowed 
with common sense, can deny that it makes that fact 
very doubtful.* 

We must be very brief in disposing of the two facts in 
confirmation of the Anglican ordinal adduced by Dr. 
Forbes. We must congratulate him, in the first place, 
for having cleverly withdrawn from the position taken 
up by his guide and assistant Dr. Pusey, nearly three 
years ago, in the course of the controversies which ensued 
on the publication of the Zirenicon. Dr. Pusey, who had 
found himself committed to the mistake about Chichele, 
on which we have lately remarked, substituted for that 


* Machyn’s Diary, we believe, certainly mentions the ceremony in question, 
but we understand that some doubts exist as to the state of the manuscript. 
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statement another equally unfounded—that Cardinal Pole 
had “engaged” and “ promised” to retain in their orders all 
who had been ordained according to Edward VI.’s ritual, 
and that the Pope confirmed his act in so doing. This 
assertion, as far as we know, has never been formally with- 
drawn by its author; but it was proved to be false in 
an article in our own pages at the time, and has not been 
repeated since. We may consider the more modest 
assertion now made by Dr. Forbes as implying that the 
former position has been tacitly abandoned. In fact, the 
statement is now so modest as to be hardly worth any- 
thing. It only comes to this—that Julius III., when he 
sent Cardinal Pole to England, did not specify in his 
instructions any difference between the ecclesiastics who 
had been “consecrated,” or “ordained,” under the schism 
of Henry, but in a Catholic way, and those for whom the 
Edwardine form had been used. “ He left it to the judg- 
ment of Cardinal Pole,” says Dr. Forbes. Well, and what 
if he did? If there were now a certain number of schis- 
matical bishops with a true succession in England, and the 
Pope were to send Cardinal Cullen to “rehabilitate” all 
who would submit to him, according to his judgment, 
without expressly condemning—as, in a Bull such as that 
issued to Pole, it would have been out of place to do—the 
Anglican ordinal, would that be much comfort to Dr. 
Denison of Salisbury, or any one else of Her Majesty’s 
“bishops?” Who ever heard of a dogmatic decision on 
such a question as that of the Anglican ordinal being 
inserted in a document conferring “faculties” on a Legate ? 
The “judgment” of Cardinal Pole is known from the 
doctrine he has laid down in his decrees Pro Reformatione 
Anglia, in which he follows the Florentine instruction as to 
the sacraments. “Forma sacerdotii talis est,” he says, 
“accipe potestatem offerendi sacrificium in ecclesia pro vivis et 
mortuis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen.” We must, however, make the matter as clear 
as possible, on account of the extremely false inference 
that might be formed by Dr. Forbes’ words. Julius III. 
certainly gave Pole power to “rehabilitate” persons who had 
been intruded into episcopal sees, to consecrate them if 
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they had not been consecrated, and to raise persons badly 
ordained to the episcopate; but the words are absolutely 
general, and there is nothing whatever to make us suppose 
that by consecration or ordination they mean any other 
than such as had been conferred in the long time of the 
schism under Henry VIII. and according to the old 
ritual, or that the “priests or bishops of the Edwardine 
ritual” are alluded to anywhere, except where it is implied 
that some persons might come in Pole’s way who had 
never been consecrated at all. England at that time was 
full of persons who had been ordained in a Catholic way, 
but irregularly, because in schism ; and there is no ground 
at all for believing that Cardinal Pole—who certainly knew 
what his own faculties meant—even in a single instance, 
recognised the Edwardine ordinations. If Dr. Forbes or 
Dr. Pusey can produce a single instance, let them do it. 

As for the confirmation of the Anglican position from 
what passed at Trent, it is difficult to speak with respect 
of the argument. The facts are these. Ina discussion (No- 
vember, 1562) on the question of Furisdiction—whether the 
bishops held it immediately from God, or mediately, through 
the Pope—an Irish bishop, O’Hairt, gave three reasons 
(Dr. Forbes says, “these reasons”) for the latter opinion. 
They are all arguments from the inconvenience or absurdity of 
the other opinion :—First, if the former doctrine were allowed, 
there would be many heads, and anarchy, in the hierarchy. 
Secondly, the same doctrine “would strengthen the opinion 
of the heretics. In England,” he says, “the King calls 
himself ‘Head of the Church.’ He creates bishops, who 
are consecrated by three bishops, and affirm that they 
are true bishops, and from God. This we deny, because 
they are not adsciti by the Roman Pontiff (ze. they have no 
jurisdiction conferred on them by him); and we say rightly. 
And by this single argument and no other we convict 
them, for they, as well as others, give themselves out as 
called, elected, consecrated and sent.* If, therefore, the canon 


* The words are nam et ipsi se ostendunt, &c. The last word used by 
O’Hairt, mssos, sent, shows that he meant to speak of the claim made by 
these persons, but not to acknowledge it as made out. Mission implies juris- 
diction ; and it would have been absolute nonsense for him to say that the 
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were to say that bishops were instituted by Christ alone, 
they would infer that the office of any one else in their 
election was simply instrumental, and so might equally 
reside in the King or in the Pope.” This is the passage 
on the strength of which Dr. Forbes affirms that Anglican 
consecrations were acknowledged as valid in everything 
but the Papal recognition! It is, of course, clear that 
the speaker says nothing whatever to that purpose ; his 
words might even be used at the present day by ourselves. 
The Anglicans claim to have bishops rightly consecrated, 
and with legitimate mission ; but, if jurisdiction comes from 
the Pope, there is one argument which convicts them, 
and against which they have nothing to say. There is 
not a single word in this to imply that even the speaker 
had the slightest disposition to favour what he calls the 
“opinion of heretics” as to Anglican ordinations. He 
might just as well have been said to acknowledge the 
claim of the King as that of the bishops. He was speaking 
four years after Elizabeth’s accession, but he talks of 
the King who called himself the “ Head of the Church,” 
and in all probability he was simply speaking of Henry 
VIII.’s bishops, consecrated by the Catholic ordinal under 
the schism. This case suits his argument entirely. It 
is convenient for Dr. Forbes to forget these bishops 
altogether. O’Hairt had evidently never heard of Parker 
and his associates; and alli Edward’s “bishops” had been 
deposed in the time of Queen Mary. But whatever 
O’Hairt was thinking of, Dr. Forbes had no business to 
subjoin to the words we have italicised the statement that 
“this sentiment pleased the synod.” We shall have people 
saying some day that the Council of Trent approved of 
Anglican orders. Dr. Forbes a/most says this himself. It 
is monstrously false. The passage as it stands in Dr. 
Forbes’ page is garbled—a good deal is omitted without 
any mark of omission. The statement about the synod 


Anglicans really proved their claim to this. His argument is, that they could 
be convicted at once by the true doctrine about jurisdiction. And this illus- 
tration of an argument fiom absurdity by a single speaker is called by Dr- 
Forbes, ‘‘ What passed at the Council of Trent on the subject,” ‘‘ a discussion 
which took place at the Council of Trent.” 
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does not come where Dr. Forbes has put it. Le Plat, from 
whom he quotes, goes on to finish the second reason given 
by O’Hairt, which Dr. Forbes has broken off short, and the 
readers of the latter will be surprised to hear that there 
is a third, which he has omitted. O’Hairt says lastly, 
that if jurisdiction was altogether from God, the Pope 
could not take it away or transfer it—just as he cannot 
take away the power of ordaining, or of consecrating the 
Eucharist. “ Which opinion seemed particularly to please 
all,” writes Le Plat. If these words refer to anything 
except to the general argument for the Papal origin of 
jurisdiction, they refer to this last remark. In either case, 
they have nothing to do with the assertion of the Anglicans 
as to their orders. 


*.* After the earlier part of this article was written, we 
had the following letter placed at our disposal, which will 
no doubt be read with the greatest interest :— 


The Oratory, Birmingham, 


August 5, 1868. 
My dear Father Coleridge, 


You ask me what I precisely mean, in my 
Apologia, Appendix, p. 26, by saying, apropos of Anglican 
Orders, that “Antiquarian arguments are altogether un- 
equal to the urgency of visible facts.”* I will try to 
explain :-— 

I. The inquiry into Anglican Orders has ever been to 
me of the class which I must call dreary ; for it is dreary 
surely to have to grope into the minute intricate passages 
and obscure corners of past occurrences in order to ascer- 


* The passage to which the question answered in this letter, is the following, 
which we give here for the convenience of our readers. Dr. Newman is 
speaking of the Establishment :— 

‘*As to its possession of an episcopal succession from the time of the 
Apostles, well, it may have it, and if the Holy See ever so decided, I will 
believe it, as being the decision of a higher judgment than my own ; but, for 
myself, I must have St. Philip’s gift, who saw the sacerdotal character on the 
forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can by my own wit acquiesce in 
it, for antiquarian arguments are altogether unequal to the urgency of visible 
facts.” —Afologia, Appendix, p. 26 (Ist edition). 
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tain whether this man was ever consecrated, or that man 
used a valid form, or a certain sacramental intention came 
up to the mark, or the report or register of an ecclesiastical 


act can be cleared of suspicion. On giving myself to con- 


sider the question, I never have been able to arrive at 
anything higher than a probable conclusion, which is most 
unsatisfactory except to Antiquarians, who delight in 
researches into the past for their own sake. 

II. Now, on the other hand, what do I mean by “ visible 
facts?” I mean such definite facts as throw a broad ante- 
cedent light upon what may be presumed, in a case in 
which sufficient evidence is not forthcoming. For instance— 

(1.) The Apostolical Succession, its necessity, and its 
grace, is not an Anglican tradition, though it is a tradition 
found in the Anglican Church. By contrast, our Lord’s 
divinity zs an Anglican tradition—every one, high and low, 
holds it. It is not only in Prayer-book and Catechism, but 
in the mouths of all professors of Anglicanism. Not to 
believe it, is to be no Anglican, and any persons in 
authority, for 300 years, who were suspected to doubt or 
explain it away, were marked men, as Dr. Colenso is now 
marked. And they have been so few that they ‘could be 
counted. Not such is the Apostolical succession ; and, 
considering the Church is the columna ct firmamentum 
veritatis, and is ever bound to stir up the gift that is in her, 
there is surely a strong presumption that the Anglican 
body has not what it does not profess to have. I wonder 
how many of its bishops and deans hold the doctrine at 
this time; some who do not, occur to the mind at once. 
One knows what was the case thirty or forty years ago by 
the famous saying of Blomfield, Bishop of London. 

(2.) If there is a true succession, there is a true Eucha- 
rist; if there is not a true Eucharist, there is no true 
succession. Now, what is the presumption here? I think 
it is Mr. Alexander Knox who says or suggests that, if so 
great a gift de given, it must have a custos. Who is the 
custos of the Anglican Eucharist? The Anglican clergy ? 
Could I, without distressing or offending an Anglican, 
describe what sort of custodes they have been, and are, 
to their Eucharist? “O bone custos,” in the words of 
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the poet, “cui commendavi Filium Meum!” Is it not 
charitable towards the bulk of the Anglican clergy to hope, 
to believe, that so great a treasure has not been given to 
their keeping? And would our Lord leave Himself for 
centuries in such hands? Inasmuch then as “the sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ” in the Anglican 
communion is without protective ritual and jealous guar- 
dianship, there seems to me a strong presumption that 
neither the real gift, nor its appointed guardians, are to 
be found in that communion. 

(3.) Previous baptism is the condition of the valid ad- 
ministration of the other sacraments. When I was in the 
Anglican Church, I saw enough of the lax administration 
of baptism even among High Churchmen, though they 
did not of course intend it, to fill me with great uneasiness. 
Of course there are definite persons whom one might point 
out, whose baptisms are sure to be valid. But my argu- 
ment has nothing to do with present baptisms. Bishops 
were baptised, not lately, but as children. The present 
bishops were consecrated by other bishops, they again by 
others. What I have seen in the Anglican Church makes 
it very difficult for me to deny that every now and then 
a bishop was a consecrator who had never been baptised. 
Some bishops have been brought up in the north as 
Presbyterians, others as Dissenters, others as Low Church- 
men, others have been baptised in the careless perfunctory 
way once so common; there is then much reason to believe 
that some consecrators were not bishops, for the simple 
reason that, formally speaking, they were not Christians. 
But at least there isa great presumption that where evi- 
dently our Lord has not left a rigid rule of baptism, He 
has not left a valid ordination. 

By the light of such presumptions as these, I interpret 
the doubtful issues of the antiquarian argument, and feel 
deeply that, if Anglican Orders are unsafe with reference 
to the actual evidence producible for their validity, much 
more unsafe are they when considered in their surround- 
ings. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. NEWMAN. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


In the days when shepherds and shepherdesses were the fashion 
in France, a chalet had been built in the park of Villiers in the 
style of those at the Grand Opera. The Marquise de Villiers had 
entirely remodelled this cottage, which preserved nothing of its 
first character except its name. It still was called “le chalet,” 
and was about to become the abode of a newly-married couple. 
It was Charlotte’s wedding-present to her adopted sister. The 
Marquis would fain have done far more for Pierre Séverin and 
his bride, but both of them positively declined to accept anything 
more, and wished to remain in the modest position in life which 
Pierre had always held. The Marquise was, therefore, obliged 
to content herself with improving and ornamenting with all her 
taste and ability her darling Louisa’s little house; and on the 
day of the marriage, in the bright sunshine, and filled with flowers 
within and without, it looked indeed like the home of love and 
happiness. But that bright morning brought with it a parting too. 
When the ceremony was over, and Pierre and his wife had taken 
possession of their pretty chalet, the Marquis and his wife got 
into the travelling carriage which was to take them to Paris. 
Their absence from Villiers lasted two years, and at one time it 
seemed likely that it would have proved still longer, for some of 
the most important positions at court were offered to the accept- 
ance of the Marquis de Villiers, and Charlotte had her share in 
this flattering distinction. Her birth, her beauty, and her charm- 
ing winning manners pointed her out as admirably fitted for a 
post of this sort; but M. de Villiers declined all such proposals. 
Nothing would have been more contrary to his wife’s taste than 
that sort of brilliant slavery, and, fortunately for her, what the 
Marquis had refused at the outset was not pressed upon him 
again. 

The fact is, that he was an ardent, devoted Royalist, but 
a very indifferent courtier. His old spirit of opposition had 
revived since his friends were in power. A faithful adherent in 
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the days of adversity, he might easily have proved a troublesome 
friend in prosperity ; and at a moment when it was essential to 
conciliate rather than to exasperate and irritate parties which had 
rather been dispersed than vanquished, the Marquis de Villiers 
was not likely to make a very judicious and safe partisan. It 
was not long before this was perceived, and the offers once made 
to him, and declined, were not renewed. Absolutely as he had 
rejected them, he was somewhat offended that no opportunity was 
given him of repeating his refusal, and he began to talk 
rather bitterly of the ingratitude of princes. Charlotte managed 
to prevent this grievance from growing into a standing cause 
of irritation; but she took advantage of it to urge their soon 
leaving Paris. She wanted Louisa’s assistance in the education 
of her little son, and she thought that Pierre would give her 
good advice on the subject, as well as perhaps use his in- 
fluence with her husband, whose conduct on that point often 
gave her uneasiness. The amusements of the world, which 
she was enjoying, or rather enduring, for the first time, far 
from giving her pleasure, had, on the contrary, strangely re- 
awakened impressions connected with her early sorrows. She 
had never been at any balls or parties with Guillaume des Aubrys. 
The coneert, which had so greatly influenced her subsequent fate, 
was the only scene of public amusement where they had met. It 
is difficult, therefore, to assign a reason for the peculiarity which 
made her feel, in a brightly lighted room, in the midst of smartly 
dressed people, with gay music and the buzz of admiration which 
followed her wherever she went sounding in her ears, a sickening 
heartache, an unaccountable depression, that she did not ex- 
perience by her own fireside, or when sitting by her child’s bed. 
The image of the lover of her youth seemed to haunt her amidst 
those festive scenes in a way it never did anywhere else. It 
would have been a relief to tell her husband of this suffering, but 
the remembrance of the day when she had for the first and only 
time mentioned Guillaume’s name in his presence, made her fear 
to allude to the past, and she endured in silence the painful 
impression which haunted her, and which at times had almost the 
character of a mental delusion. 

She happened to go one night with her husband to a great ball 
at one of the embassies. She was dressed in white, with no other 
ornaments than diamonds on her breast and in her hair, and 
looked so beautiful in that simple, though costly dress, that when 
she came in and walked across the room, every eye was turned 
upon her. “What a very handsome person!” exclaimed a man, 
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still in the prime of life, seated on a sofa by the side of a fat 
elderly gentleman, who had bowed to Charlotte as she passed by 
him. ‘Who is she, La Mothe ?” 

“Why, you don’t mean that you do not know who she is?” 
exclaimed his friend. ‘ Are you sure you do not remember her?” 

The other, who was following Charlotte with his eyes as she 
was making her way into the ball room, answered with a smile— 
“T should not have entirely forgotten that face, I think, if I had 
ever seen it before. No, I am sure I do not know her. Who 
is she?” 

If my readers have any remembrance of the character of the 
person to whom this question was addressed, they will not be 
surprised at the delighted eagerness with which he proceeded to 
give information calculated to produce effect. ‘Well, my dear 

| fellow,” he said, “that handsome lady is no other than the 
Marquise de Villiers, the charming and beautiful Charlotte de 
Nébriant.” 

“Good God! Is that she?” exclaimed the other. “Is that 
really Charlotte de Nébriant? Ah, poor dear Guillaume !” 

“Yes, my dear fellow, it is her very self; but having got over 
her grief, she is a happy wife and mother. To be sure, this rather 
spoils the romance ; but do not take it too much to heart. After : 
all, it is better than if she had thrown herself headlong into a 
pond.” Here M. de la Mothe stopped to take a second ice from 
the tray a servant was carrying by. ‘‘ But I own to you that what 
disenchanted me most was that de Villiers of all others was the 
man she married.” 

“She ought not to have married at all,” his friend answered, 
' with his eyes still turned towards the door through which 
Charlotte was still visible. “ But why not the Marquis de Villiers 
as well as, or better than, any one else? I suppose it was a 
mariage de raison ?” 

“T can tell you,” rejoined M. de la Mothe. - “Why, nobody 
knows more about that affair than I do, as, indeed, you must be 
quite aware of it, for I was the first person, if you remember, 
that you met on your return from that fatal expedition.” 

“‘Oh yes; I remember it perfectly. But what I want to hear 
is——” 

“What I meant is, that as I was constantly seeing Villiers at 
that time, I know, of course, the whole case better than any one 
else, and I do think the Marquis de Villiers should have been 
the last person to marry the betrothed of Guillaume des Aubrys, 
who was so great a friend of his that he almost swooned away 
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when I incautiously told him of his death. I had no notion 
till then that they were such friends.” 

“Nor did I know it,” answered the young man; “and yet 
Guillaume used to tell me everything. I remember when we 
were leaving London on -horseback on our way to the coast, that 
I asked him if he had had time to take leave of Mademoiselle de 
Nébriant, whom I had never seen, but he was always talking to 
me about her. He answered that he had sent her a farewell 
message by a friend who was present at our meeting, and who 
knew her. That was all I ever heard on the subject. There was 
not much opportunity for conversation at that moment, and the 
catastrophe which so soon followed drove everything else out of 
my mind. I loved Guillaume as if he had been my brother, and 
to this day, though it is twelve years ago that it happened, I 
cannot think of his death without feeling it as acutely as ever.” 

“Then let us talk of something else,” La Mothe cried. “It 
does not do to dwell on such tragical reminiscences in a gay 
scene like this. But, indeed, I think the best way of bringing 
you back to the common-place matters of life will be to introduce 
you to that beautiful Marquise. It will reconcile you to the fact 
of her not being plunged in as deep a melancholy as you would 
have wished.” 

“‘T shall be very glad to make her acquaintance. But do you 
know her enough to introduce me?” 

“ Know her enough ! I should think so indeed,” exclaimed La 
Mothe, quite affronted. “I should not think there were many 
people in the room more intimate with her than myself. Let me 
only just finish this ice, and I am at your orders.” And so, in 
due time, when the ice had disappeared, and the difficult opera- 
tion had been performed of rising from the sofa and balancing his 
bulky form, supported as it was by very short legs, M. de la 
Mothe led the way to the ball-room, followed by his friend. 
They looked about for Charlotte, but she had left it, and with- 
drawn to a boudoir, where a few other persons had also taken 
refuge from the noise and heat of the crowded rooms. 

She was suffering intensely that evening in the way we have 
already described. She had never been present at a more brilliant 
féte ; her own beauty had never been more striking, or created 
greater admiration. The band was playing a German waltz, the 
melodious cadence of which seemed to her full of the most 
mournful pathos. She had happened to glance at a mirror, and 
had caught sight of her own blooming face and dazzling orna- 
ments. The impression she received produced a sudden feeling 
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of heart-sickness, and she hastily withdrew into a corner of the 
adjacent room, where she was trying to restrain her tears and 
recover her composure, for by the side of her own beautiful face 
the pale visage of her loved one had seemed to appear, and fix 
its gaze upon her with a look of reproach, as if upbraiding her for 
forgetting the past. 

While still under the influence of this sort of vision, she heard 
her name pronounced, and, raising her eyes, saw a man she did 
not know standing before her, and M. de la Mothe by his side, 
who said, “ Madame, will you allow me to introduce to you the 
Vicomte de Saulny ?” 

The Vicomte de Saulny !—Azs friend! The man whose name 
had never been mentioned in her hearing since the day when she 
was told that it was he who had conveyed back to England 
Guillaume’s lifeless remains. She looked at him in a kind of 
bewilderment. ‘There seemed to be something almost super- 
natural in this apparition at that moment. A spasm at the heart, 
which she was subject to, came on, a mist rose before her eyes, 
her head began to swim, and without uttering a word, she fell 
back on the sofa in a swoon. 

All the ladies in the boudoir rushed to her assistance, each one 
with her fan or smelling-bottle; all, with one voice, exclaiming 
against the heat, which of course was enough to make any one 
faint. 

The Marquis heard in the ball-room that his wife had fainted. 
He hastened to her, and found Charlotte sitting up, but looking 
pale and nervous. As soon as she caught sight of her husband, 
she made a strong effort, rose, took hold of his arm, and begged 
him in a whisper to take her home at once. They were followed 
to the door by a number of persons anxiously inquiring about 
her. Amongst them were M. de la Mothe and M. de Saulny. 
When she was on the steps, and about to get into the carriage, 
she turned round to bow to M. de la Mothe; and then an irre- 
sistible impulse made her hold out her hand to M. de Saulny, 
who bent over it and kissed it with the most reverential tender- 
ness. He sawher as she got into the carriage and drove away. 
It was but an instant, and he never saw her again, but at the 
close of a long life he still used to speak of that scene as of 
something he could never forget. 

When Charlotte had taken off her ball-dress and diamonds, 
and found herself alone with her husband, she began to tell the 
Marquis what she had felt before her swoon, and what had 
brought it on, and then went on to give him the history of all 
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the feelings of her past life. She spoke of Guillaume as she had 
never done before, of the whole story of their youthful love, and 
how she could not forget him, though she had tried to do so. 
Her agitation prevented her concealing or fearing anything. She 
earnestly wished to leave Paris; to get back to the country, to 
Louisa, to solitude. She urged this with a vehemence which 
arose partly from her desire to obtain what she wished, and 
partly from nervous excitement. 

The effect on the Marquis of this sudden and abrupt disclosure 
was somewhat singular. In spite of Charlotte’s emotion, in spite 
of the feelings she had described, and the frankness with which 
she had acknowledged them, her husband was more relieved than 
wounded. The plain truth was, after all, far less terrible than 
the phantoms he had conjured up for so many years. He could 
not doubt Charlotte’s sincerity. He saw she disguised nothing 
from him, and now that she had spoken out, he took courage to 
reveal to her his own long and secret sufferings. For the first 
time he too threw away to the winds all reserve, and told 
Charlotte, what had never before passed his lips, the story of 
which she had been the unconscious heroine. She listened with 
surprise, with emotion, with blushes even, as if it had not been 
her own husband who made this avowal of his long-standing, 
ardent, silent love for her when a young girl, and of the yet 
deeper and more passionate affection with which he had wor- 
shipped her since she had been his wife. A new light was thus 
thrown over those fits of gloom and abrupt change of manner 
which had often made her unhappy at the time, and anxious 
about the future. 

A week after this memorable evening they returned to Villiers, 
more closely united by far than when they had left it. The years 
which followed proved the happiest of Charlotte’s existence. Not 
that the wife, even the adored wife, of the Marquis de Villiers, 
could go through life without some amount of disquietude; but 
when the misunderstandings and consequent uneasiness of the 
first years of her married life had passed away, many more fair 
and peaceful days fell to her lot, and she would scarcely have 
accounted as a trial her husband’s faults of temper, if she had 
been the only one to suffer from them; if his violence had not 
sometimes fallen upon the beloved and charming child who was 
growing up by their side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Ou, dear, what a beautiful kite!” exclaimed little Anne Séverin 
one morning, clapping her hands for joy. “ Thank you so much, 
Guy ; it is the most lovely kite that ever was seen. And only 
look at its tail! It takes me one, two, three, four, five, six steps. 
to get to the end of it. Thank you so much—so much! I could 
never have made such a kite as that. Nor, I think, could Jean- 
neton either, though she has a brother who goes to school.” 

Guy was listening to all these compliments without any sur- 
prise, whilst on his knees on the grass he was giving a finishing 
touch to the chef d’auvre, which he thought certainly deserved all, 
if not more than all, the praise his little friend had bestowed upon 
it. But when Jeanneton was mentioned, he made a scornful 
exclamation. “ Jeanneton, indeed! I should like to see Jean- 
neton make a kite like mine. She may have a brother who goes. 
to school, but she is only a little girl like you.” 

At that moment the great clock of the castle struck nine. 
Anne, who was walking round the kite, measuring its size by the 
number of her steps, stopped suddenly short, and exclaimed, with 
a frightened look, “ Nine o’clock! Oh, dear me, Guy, it’s nine 
o’clock—do your hear!” 

Guy also seemed rather alarmed, but he said, “ Bah !— 
there is plenty of time yet.” And leaving the kite, he ran 
to get some books which he had left on the grass an hour 
before, when, catching sight of Anne and her kite on the 
lawn, he had yielded to the temptation of running to help 
‘work at it for one minute,” he said. Now the question was to. 
make up for the time which this interesting episode had made 
him lose. He tried hard, but did not succeed. When the clock 
struck the first quarter of an hour, he looked reproachfully at the 
dial, as much as to say, “ You are in a dreadful hurry !” 

Anne understood that glance, and said, “ Oh, dear! you see it 
is too late—and it is all my fault. You lost the time in helping 
me. Poor dear Guy, I am so sorry.” She was kneeling by his. 
side, and her little face was full of sorrow and self-reproach. 

Guy did not make any answer. He was trying to learn fast,. 
which is almost an impossibility when the mind is agitated. 

“Can I help you?” Anne asked. 

“Hold your tongue!” he impatiently answered; but in a 
minute he said, “ yes, now that I think of it, you may hear me 
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Anne took the book. Guy began famously; Anne breathed again. 
But alas! the first part of the lesson had been learned before the 
fatal kite had made its appearance, and it soon became evident 
that Guy did not know a word of the rest. Anne burst into tears. 
*¢ Oh, dear, dear !—it is of no use. What is to be done? You 
will be punished ; perhaps you will be ” She stopped short. 

Guy understood what she meant. “TI shall be punished—that 
is certain, for it is the third time this week that I have not 
learnt my lesson. But don’t be afraid—it won’t be ¢hat/” 

Guy was alluding to a flogging, which the Marquis, in con- 
formity with the traditions of his youth, had once bestowed on 
his son ; a punishment which his wife had made him promise not 
to repeat. 

The clock struck half-past nine. The children walked towards 
the house ; Guy going first with a desperate resolution, like a 
condemned criminal to the scaffold. Anne hurried after him, 
wiping her eyes with her white apron. 

At the entrance-door of the castle they met Jeanneton, a tall 
stout girl of thirteen, the daughter of the gardener. “I have 
come to take you home to breakfast, mamselle,” she said. 

* Jeanneton, do wait—do wait a minute; I can’t come now.” 

“You will be scolded if you don’t, mamselle. Scolded and 
punished too, perhaps,” she added, in order to increase the effect 
of her speech. 

“TJ hope so—I hope I shall be scolded ; I hope I shall be 
punished. Do you hear what she says, Guy? I shall be scolded 
and punished too.” 

Guy stopped short. “No!—what for? Go away, Anne; 
please go away. I don’t wish you to be punished.” 

“It’s the same to me: I had rather be punished.” 

“ But I don’t choose it. I say, Anne, go away immediately 
with Jeanneton.” 

At that moment Thibault appeared in the hall. “ Monsieur le 
Marquis is waiting for you, Monsieur Guy,” he said. 

“ Be off,” Guy whispered to Anne. ‘Go home, and come 
back as soon as you can.” 

In consequence of this twofold command, Anne made up her 
mind to put her hand in Jeanneton’s, and to walk away with her, 
though she kept looking back at Guy with eyes full of tears till she 
saw him disappear at the top of the great staircase, with a feeling 
of pity and terror heightened by the uncertainty she felt as to the 
nature of the punishment about to be inflicted. She remembered 
with dread the terrible day when he had been flogged, and was 
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not quite comforted by his assurance that ‘iat would never 
happen again. 

In spite of Jeanneton’s efforts to hurry her on, she walked on 
very slowly, and had hardly got half way down the avenue, when 
she heard a loud piercing cry. One cry—it was not repeated, but 
she knew it was Guy’s voice, and stood still, quite frightened and 
dismayed, refusing to go home, and begging to be taken back to 
the castle. Jeanneton was obliged, at last, almost to carry her 
to the chalet, where she arrived looking very pale, and crying 
bitterly. 

When Guy had parted from Anne at the door of the hall, he 
had made up his mind to undergo some rather severe punish- 
ment, for it was the third time he had been in fault that week, 
and a notion of justice very early implanted in his youthful con- 
science made him feel that he deserved chastisement. He was 
quite prepared to submit to it with a good grace; but the first 
words the Marquis said to him as he came into the room, the 
very sound of his voice, showed he was out of temper, and all the 
boy’s good dispositions vanished. Guy knew by experience that 
under these circumstances it was quite useless to attempt to 
satisfy his father, much more to pacify him. Children almost 
always know when this is the case, and Guy was particularly 
quick in discovering it. He did not utter a word, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance evinced neither repentance nor sub- 
mission. 

The lesson began, and even at the outset his memory failed, 
and he stopped short, as if he had not even attempted to learn 
his task, and with a hardened, indifferent, almost impertinent 
look in his face, which quite exasperated his father. The only 
effect of his harsh reproofs was to increase the boy’s perverse 
mood, and he became so angry that had it not been for his 
promise to his wife he would certainly have given him a flogging. 
Unfortunately, the means of correction he resorted to were 
equally ill-judged. Provoked beyond endurance by the boy’s 
sullenness, he ordered him to hold out his right hand, and Guy, 
though afraid of what would follow, did so without flinching. 
The Marquis took up a stick, which happened to be at hand, and 
struck his son with it. Guy gave the loud cry Anne had heard, 
and fell down almost in a swoon. His father had not calculated 
his own strength, or the weight of the weapon he used, and, only 
intending to correct the child, he had severely bruised his hand. 

The Marquis was alarmed, vexed, and grieved beyond measure 
at what he had done, but would not on any account have shown 
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it. Madame de Villiers, frightened by her boy’s scream, had 
rushed into the room, raised him from the ground, and with the 
greatest effort at self-control, led him away. The Marquis re- 
mained motionless, in a state of gloomy irritation, and thinking 
himself, as was perhaps true, more to be pitied than either 
Guy or his mother. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Meanwhile, Anne was crying her eyes out at the chalet, and 
would not be comforted. All she entreated was to be allowed to 
keep her promise to Guy, and to go back to the chateau. After 
about an hour’s tears and prayers, her father said he would take 
her there. 

Pierre Séverin was always a little anxious when the teaching 
or the correction of Guy was in the hands of his father. He 
wished, therefore, just as much as Anne to find out how things 
were going on. And he went up to Madame de Villiers’ room to 
inquire about it, whilst she slipped into the little schoolroom, 
where she knew Guy would be. 

And there, indeed, she found him, with his arm in a sling, 
looking very gloomy, and not at all softened. He did not make 
any reply to the first words of sympathy which his little friend 
showered upon him; but when she began to reproach herself 
bitterly for what had happened, and to say it was all her fault, he 
cut her short. “No; it was not your fault, nor mine. It was 
his fault.” 

“Whose fault?” Anne asked, looking puzzled. 

“ His,” Guy answered, frowning. ‘My father’s fault. I did 
not know my lesson. I know I did not. But it was not because 
of that he punished me—that he struck me. If it had been for 
that, he would not have done what he did. It was something 
else he did it for.” 

Anne was quite at a loss to understand what Guy meant, and 
he felt that he was not explaining it very clearly. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “I know myself very well what I 
mean.” And pushing back with his left hand the thick locks of 
his brown hair, he remained leaning on his elbow, and his eyes 
fixed on the chimney, with an expression which his little friend 
did not at all like. 

“ But I, too, want to know what you mean,” she said. ‘‘ Now 
do, Guy, speak tome. You puzzle me so. You look vexed, but 
you don’t look sorry for having been naughty.” 
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“No; I am not sorry,” he answered, shortly. 

Guy !” 

“No; I am not sorry now. I was sorry this morning; but now 
I am angry with my father.” 

“Oh, Guy!” Anne exclaimed again, as if shocked. 

“Yes; I am angry with him. I know I was wrong not to 
learn my lesson, and I meant to have said so and begged pardon; 
but now, somehow, I feel as if it was not my fault, but his. I 
should like to be sorry as I was going to be sorry, and I am 
vexed at being sorry in this other way. I can’t explain it. You 
only bother me, Anne. Let me think as I like.” 

But Anne would insist on getting at the bottom of Guy’s 
entangled thoughts. ‘‘Perhaps you mean,” she said, ‘that 
another sort of punishment would not have prevented your feeling 
sorry for your fault as this one did.” 

“Yes; that is just what I mean. An imposition, or dry bread 
for supper, or anything of that sort, would have been something 
like what I deserved; but what I did get”—he glanced at his 
bruised hand—“ looks as if I had told a lie, or beaten a small 
boy, or done something that was a disgrace.” 

After this statement of his views of the case, Guy was satisfied 
that he had made the matter perfectly clear, and established the 
facts beyond possibility of disproval. Having thus relieved his 
feelings, he would have been ready enough to indulge himself 
with a game of dominoes. But Anne was standing by his side, 
looking very grave, with her elbows on the table and her chin 
resting on her hands. She did not take any notice of the prepa- 
rations for the game which Guy was making with his left hand. 

“But, Guy,” she said at last, while with her little hand she 
pushed away, unconsciously, the dominoes he had begun to 
arrange, ‘my own dear Guy, you ought not for all that to be 
angry with your father. That is worse, you know, than any of 
the things you say you have not done.” 

“Come, Anne, don’t be tiresome. Play with me, and hold 
your tongue.” 

“*T don’t want to be tiresome; but I wont play unless you say 
you did not really mean what you said.” 

“But I can’t say so. It would not be true.” 

Anne looked very thoughtful, and replied, “I wonder what we 
should do to get rid of thoughts we ought not to have?” 

“T don’t know,” Guy answered. “We can’t help it—we think 
what we think, and there’s an end of it.” 

“Oh no, Guy,” Anne exclaimed, “I am sure that is not the 
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case. M. le Curé told us last Sunday that we must give our 
hearts, our souls, and our minds to God. We must, I am sure, 
take bad thoughts out of our minds before we give them to 
Him.” 

“Well, only tell me how to do it. I should be glad enough to- 
know. When I love my father, I love him so much. The day 
he took me out riding with him—the first day I had the pony, 
you know—he seemed so pleased with me, and I loved him so 
much. It is much pleasanter, I can tell you, than to be angry; 
but I can’t help it—it is not my fault. I keep thinking of the 
way he looked at me this morning, with such fierce eyes. And 
when he made me hold out my hand, if you had only seen how 
dreadful his face was of 

Anne’s large eyes filled with tears, but she wiped them away,. 
and then suddenly exclimed, “I know—I know the way. Come- 
now, Guy, will you do it? Will you do what I tell you?” 

Though Guy always thought it right to maintain in Anne a 
proper sense of the inferiority of her sex, and to remind her 
frequently that she was only a little girl, he was in the habit of 
doing what she advised, and sometimes admitted that, though 
four years younger than himself, she was generally speaking the 
wiser of the two. “Well, what have you got to say?” he asked. 

Anne squatted down before him, in a half kneeling, half sitting,. 
position, and said, “ Well now, just listen to me, Guy darling. I 
dare say that that punishment was too hard a one—it was bigger 
than your fault; but then that does not prevent what you said 
just now from being very naughty. It was wrong, very wrong, I 
am sure of that. You say you can’t help your thoughts; but 
M. le Curé says, ‘If you think something that God forbids, try to 
do something quite contrary to that thought.’ Don’t you re- 
member? He said so last Sunday after catechism, just as if he 
knew what was going to happen. Well then, dear, dear darling 
Guy, just do to-day—now—something that will please your 
father.” And running to a little table where Guy’s books were 
lying, she brought them to him, and said, “ Now, only just try 
and learn your lessons quick and well. You know you can when 
you like. I won’t say a word, or make the least noise. I will sit 
by you as quiet as a mouse. Just begin, and see if you don’t get 
rid of that bad thought.” 

Guy at first made a horrible face when this measure was 
proposed to him; but Anne would not be put off, and by dint 
of coaxing, she carried her point. The two children sat side by 
side, and during the next half hour the buzzing of a fly might 
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have been heard in the little schoolroom, whilst Guy really 
studied in good earnest, and Anne remained motionless for fear 
of disturbing him. At last he exclaimed, “There now, I have 
got it at last, and quite well—no mistake.” 

Anne took the book, and Guy repeated his lesson perfectly 
from beginning to end. ‘Get up now,” she said. “Can you 
walk? Does it hurt your hand to walk?” 

Guy laughed, and said, “ No, not to walk. But, oh! it is very 
sore when I move it.” 

“Poor darling Guy!” Anne cried, melting again into tender- 
ness. ‘Sit still, don’t move.” 

“No; nonsense,” Guy answered, jumping up. “It is all right 
now. Go on before, knock at the door, and say I am there.” 
The twofold effort had quite driven away his bad humour. 

M. and Madame de Villiers and Pierre Séverin were still 
talking together. They had just been agreeing that Guy should 
be sent to school. Charlotte had had the courage herself to 
propose it, and Pierre had strongly concurred in the expediency 
of this measure. The Marquis, strongly impressed with a feeling 
of regret at his violence, had given his consent to it, when a little 
knock at the door was heard. ‘Come in,” Madame de Villiers 
said; and Anne’s little bright rosy face was seen peeping in. 
‘Guy is here,” she said, ‘‘and he wants to say his lesson.” 

They were all surprised. Charlotte had been still more afraid 
of the moral effect on Guy of what had occurred than pained at 
his physical suffering. Pierre had also dreaded that a long fit of 
-obstinacy, such as he had sometimes noticed in him, would ensue. 
And the Marquis, though he did not feel himself called upon to 
acknowledge his fault with regard to his son, was nevertheless 
longing to see him and kiss him, and fearing that he would be 
too frightened to come near him. He was very much affected 
when he saw the little fellow come in, looking very pale, with his 
.arm in a sling, his hair dishevelled, but with a sweet expression on 
his face, and coming forward, with his book in his .hand, without 
fear or embarrassment. ‘There was a mist before M. de Villiers’ 
eyes as he took the book. Guy repeated his lesson perfectly ; 
but before he had got to the end his father had snatched him up 
in his arms and folded him to his breast. In that instant, all 
remembrance of the treatment which had agitated the mind and 
wounded the feelings of the boy, passed entirely away. The 
enraptured look of little Anne’s face struck Madame de Villiers. 
She guessed what had taken place in the schoolroom. ‘“ Look, 
Pierre,” she said, “at the good angel of my poor Guy.” And 
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taking Anne in her arms, she kissed her over and over again, 
while M. Séverin, pleased and touched by what she had said, 
looked fondly at his daughter, and caressed her little hand in 
his own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was Charlotte who had proposed that Guy should go to school, 
and when she had done so, and had succeeded in obtaining her 
husband’s consent, she thanked him as if he had granted her a 
favour. Nevertheless, as the time of the boy’s departure ap- 
proached, it seemed as if each week as it elapsed was shortening 
her existence by a year. Her eyes kept following him about with 
a restless anxiety. After she had kept him some time by her side, 
she would suddenly tell him to go away. ‘I must get used,” she 
would say, ‘‘not to see you, my Guy.” At other moments she 
would take his head between her hands, and gaze on his face as if 
afraid that she would forget his features ; or if she heard his voice 
she ran into her room to hide herself and cry without being 
noticed, unless by Louisa, who suffered and wept with her. 

In the midst of all this agitation came the blessed, calm, happy 
day of the two children’s first communion. It had been settled 
that it should take place a week before Guy’s departure. That 
day, most deeply interesting in all Catholic households, at the 
Chateau de Villiers proved also an eventful one. 

Early in the morning Charlotte was standing by her son’s bed- 
side while he slept, gazing on his face with a feeling more 
tender and more solemn than usual. Her boy had been to 
confession the evening before, and the peace which absolution 
gives seemed to rest on his brow, and to give to his sleeping 
face an angelic look which matched with the childlike beauty of 
his complexion and the delicate form of his features. A painter 
would have chosen that face as the image, not indeed of a seraph 
in adoration, but of one of those divine messengers sent to 
minister among men, resembling them, and yet bearing marks of 
a supernatural strength and purity. 

Thus Guy looked at that moment, but while his mother was pray- 
ing by his side, a slight frown disturbed his brow, and changed the 
expression of his face. A cloud had come over the spirit of his 
dream, but it soon made way for a smile when he awoke and saw 
his mother bending over him. But she could not help praying in 
that hour that God’s hand might ever be near him to drive away 
all dark shadows, and bring back the light of heaven. 
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And now he ceremony was almost over. The Abbé Gabriel stood 
at the altar, and said a few words to the children kneeling before 
him in silent prayer. Everything within and without was calm 
and peaceful. The sun’s rays, shining through the painted glass 
windows, clothed Anne’s white dress with rainbow hues, and cast 
a glory on Guy’s head. All was calm and bright around them ; 


-all suited well that holy and serene moment, when the soul for the 


first time receives the source of all joy, virtue, and strength. As 
he ended his discourse, the Abbé said, ‘“‘ May every grace, my 
dear children, dwell for ever in your hearts. Be strong and 
patient—strong against temptation, patient in suffering. May 
you, my dear boy, ever confess and defend your faith, without 
cowardice or fear; but may you, above all, be brave in the fight 
against yourself. And you, my dear child, may you also have 
courage. Never forget the promises of this day, the pledge you 
have received, and the pledges you have given. And may peace, 
and strength, and grace, rest on you and dwell with you for ever.” 
These words were simple enough, but they were uttered with so 
much feeling that they sank into the hearts of those to whom they 
were spoken. 

From the moment her son received Holy Communion, Char- 
lotte seemed relieved from the painful depression she had been 


suffering from for some days. A new and strange happiness filled 


her soul. She seemed to hear a voice whispering to her that all 
the sorrows and separations of earth were at an end for her, 
and that nothing remained but union and happiness, perfect 
peace and entire security. She was the last to rise from her 
knees, and came out from the church calm and consoled. After 
Mass, she presided at breakfast at the castle, conversing with 
her friends in a cheerful, gentle manner. She also gave Anne a 
bracelet with a medallion surrounded by pearls, and containing 
a lock of her beautiful fair hair, prematurely mixed with a few 
silvery threads. 

In the afternoon, Charlotte again went to church, and in the 
evening took her usual place at the dinner-table, where, in 
honour of that solemn day, all were assembled; but immedi- 
ately afterwards, being seized with a pain at the heart, which had 
become so habitual that she hardly ever mentioned it, she with- 
drew to her own room and went to bed. 

When, at nine o’clock, Guy wished her good night, she as usual 
blessed him fervently. And Anne also she blessed that evening, 
when with her mother she came to say good-bye to her before 
returning to the chalet. 
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Madame de Villiers slept for some time. At about midnight 
she awoke, and saw her husband sitting by her bedside, and 
looking at her with anxious tenderness. Something in her sleep 
had alarmed him ; he could hardly tell why. There did not seem 
any tangible cause for unéasiness, only her hand, which he held 
in his, seemed to burn like a hot coal. “ Do you feel ill?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, no; not at all ill,” she answered. 

Her husband said nothing, and kissed her hand. She gently 
pressed his in return. ‘Oh, Gaston,” she murmured, “what a 
blessed day! I am so happy.” 

After uttering these words, Charlotte fell asleep again, and 
never woke in this world. The communion she had made that 
morning by the side of her boy, then for the first time receiving 
his God, had been her viaticum, and the promise of happiness 
which a heavenly voice had whispered to her soul was now fully 
and for ever accomplished. 

Before daybreak a physician summoned in haste arrived only in 
time to attest that life was extinct, and that no human remedies 
could have saved the Marquise de Villiers, who had died, he 
stated, of an affection of the heart; a long-standing one appa- 
rently, and such as is often caused by a violent shock or terrible 
emotion in early youth. 
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On the Sun, 


BY FR. SECCHI. 


Two questions now present themselves. First—How does it 
happen that the sun continually remains at so high a degree of 
temperature, notwithstanding the immense quantity of heat it 
parts with daily? Next—Of what is this star composed, from 
whose radiation we receive so abundant a supply of light and 
heat? It is impossible to answer these two questions fully and 
satisfactorily, but we are able to give some reply; and we may 
believe that the progress of science will only confirm and develope 
the solutions, the first principles of which we now offer. 

First—It is impossible to believe the sun to be simply an 
incandescent globe, possessing no means of renewing the heat it 
is incessantly losing ; a few years would have served to lower its 
temperature very perceptibly, and in less than a century an entire 
change in the phenomena depending on it would be plainly 
evident. Hence it is clear that there is in the sun some source 
from which heat is supplied. 

We are apt to compare unknown objects with things familiar to 
us. Thus we have been led to think that a combustion similar 
to that which we see take place in our own fireplaces might 
possibly go on in the solar globe. The idea, though attractive 
enough, would not stand the test of calculation. We are aware 
of the quantity of heat produced by the burning of every sub- 
stance, and we know, likewise, the extent of the solar mass. We 
can, therefore, make a pretty fair, though rough, calculation of 
the amount of heat the burning of the whole sun would produce. 
This calculation proves that the combustion would be insufficient 
to maintain the solar mass at its high temperature for many 
centuries. Counting from the first ages of history to the present 
time, the sun’s temperature would certainly have been so far 
lowered as to produce a change in the seasons, which has mani- 
festly not taken place. Thus we must repudiate the hypothesis 
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of a mass in combustion, as well as that of an incandescent globe, 
and acknowledge the existence of a secret in it which we cannot 
fathom. 

Chemistry has undertaken to reveal to us this secret. 
Astronomers eagerly avail themselves of all the discoveries of 
physical science, by which means alone they are led first to 
suspect, and finally to understand what is taking place at pro- 
digious distances from us. Thus the phenomenon of dissociation, 
recently discovered by M. Sainte Claire Deville, enables us to 
explain the permanence of the solar temperature. 

You are aware that there is no combination that will resist 
heat. However great the stability of the combination, or however 
powerful the force of affinity, the elements will separate and 
remain simply mixed together till the temperature be lowered, 
waiting to be combined anew. This is what is called dissocia- 
tion, and would be the condition in which we should find, for 


example, oxygen and hydrogen gas when exposed to a tempera-_ 


ture of 2,500°; they would remain in a state of mixture, with- 
out being able to compose water, which ought nevertheless to 
be the result of the combination of these two elements. But 
the phenomenon of dissociation can take place without an enor- 
mous heat. To elucidate this, let us suppose a kilogramme of 
ice at zero. In process of liquefaction, it will absorb 79 degrees 
of heat; then, to warm to 100° and evaporate, it must absorb 
640; finally, it will require 3,955, or nearly 4,000, degrees of 
heat before dissociation takes place. And what we state con- 
cerning water, may be said of all other combinations; we need 
only alter the numerical value of the latent heats of fusion, 
volatilisation, and dissociation. Hence we may conclude that 
even an inconsiderable quantity of matter in a state of disso- 
ciation may be looked on as a store of latent heat, ready at any 
moment to manifest its presence perceptibly. 

The temperature at which dissociation takes place with water 
reaches at most to 2,500°. The temperature of the sun being 
at least five millions of degrees, the whole mass composing it 
must be dissociated, and consequently must contain an enor- 
mous quantity of latent heat, independent of the sensible heat 
which is the cause of this amazingly high temperature. What 
effect then must the radiation proceeding from the sun have on 
the solar matter itself? Almost the same effect as radiation 
produces on a liquid body when it is at such a temperature as 
to become solidified. The heat necessary to keep up the radia- 
tion is borrowed from that part of the liquid which is becoming 
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solid, so that the temperature, instead of being lowered, remains 
the same until the solidification is complete. And this is a 
tolerably exact account of what takes place on the sun’s surface. 
This incandescent mass, at a temperature of five millions of 
degrees, tends to cool rapidly. In fact, the superficial layer 
suffers a loss of heat from radiation. In consequence of this 
abstraction of heat, some of the gases composing the atmos- 
phere are placed below the temperature of dissociation, and they 
yield in consequence an enormous quantity of heat, which, from 
having been latent, becomes sensible, and thus prevents any 
ulterior lowering of temperature. To make up for the constant 
abstraction of heat, it suffices that a mass of a few kilogrammes 
should pass from the state of dissociation to that of combination ; 
and, considering the enormous mass of the solar globe, things 
could evidently remain in this state for thousands of ages without 
there being any change in the temperature of the sun perceptible 
to us. I say fo us, for we are removed from its influence by a 
distance of nearly some hundred thousand degrees. 

Nevertheless, it is self-evident that the sun does not possess an 
inexhaustible source of latent heat. The day will come when it 
can no longer throw out its heat without cooling perceptibly ; but 
this will take place at an epoch far remote from the present, 
and we shall long ere then have disappeared from our place in 
the world. 

Let us once more take a review of these few ideas, and 
endeavour to arrive at some precise notion of the physical con- 
stitution of the sun, as regards both its interior and its surface. 
Our arguments, which are founded partly on astronomical obser- 
vations and partly on the known principles of science, lead us 
to consider the sun as composed of a fluid or gaseous mass, 
surrounded by a photospheric layer, the matter in which has gone 
through the first stage of condensation. 

According to Laplace, the sun must have first left the hand 
of the Creator in a nebulous state. We are led to believe that 
its interior mass still remains in this state. A change has taken 
place on the surface only, because there only the loss of heat 
caused by radiation has brought about a partial cooling. The 
consequence of this cooling is the condensation of a compara- 
tively small quantity of matter, which, possessing a greater 
emissive power, constitutes the photospheric layer. In the 
presence of this photosphere consists the sole difference between 
the sun and a nebula—between the myriads of stars that spangle 
the heavens, and the nebulz revealed to us by the telescope. 
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Let us now come to the last question proposed—What is the 
constituent matter of the sun? Of what elements are its atmos- 
phere and photospheric layer composed? A few years ago, to 
propose such a question would have been rashness—to try to 
solve it, madness. We only knew from the analysis of meteoric 
stones that the elements of the cosmical matter are not different 
from those of which our own globe is composed. Thanks to the 
discoveries of the German Kirchoff, we can now go further. 

The solar spectrum is familiar to you all, and you know what 
brilliant colours result from the decomposition of the white 
light. This spectrum appears continuous to rough observa- 
tion, but by the aid of delicate instruments we see that it is 
formed of a number of streaks or lines, some of which are black 
and some bright, perfectly distinct from each other. It is im- 
possible to imitate the spectrum artificially. All we can do is to 
give you on the screen a representation of a solar spectrum, taken 
from a drawing. You perceive that it is intersected by numerous 
black lines, the chief of which—after the system of Fraunhofer, 
who discovered them—are indicated by the letters A BC. These 
lines are extremely numerous—as many as 15,000 of them have 
been counted. I have stated that it is impossible to imitate this 
spectrum with our artificial lights, and this is precisely what 
enables us to distinguish the nature of the various luminous sources. 
In fact, each source has its own peculiar and characteristic 
spectrum. The incandescent lime of the Drummond light gives 
an unbroken spectrum, and so it is with all merely incandescent 
bodies. But when we analyse the light emitted by bodies in a 
state of combustion, we arrive at quite a different result. In this 
case the spectrum obtained is traversed by lines, which, instead 
of being black, are, on the contrary, more brilliant than the 
colours amidst which they are formed. This is the case when 
the rays which proceed from the electric light are made to pass 
through a prism, because in this case there is combustion—that is 
to say, there is combination of oxygen with carbon containing 
foreign matters, which produce the voltaic arc of light. If simply 
rendered incandescent, this carbon would afford an unbroken 
spectrum, like that produced by lime. 

The bright lines in the spectrum are not always the same ; 
they depend on the nature of the metals that are in the flame 
and taking part in the combustion. Here we have the spectrum 
produced by silver; it is characterised by a magnificent green 
line. Here again is the spectrum from copper, known by its 
yellow line accompanied by a beautiful group of green lines, 
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differing from those given by silver. We now are burning zinc, 
which produces a splendid group of blue lines, a lovely red line, 
and one of violet. We shall finish our experiments with brass, 
which you know is a mixture of copper and zinc. You will 
recognize in the spectrum produced the characteristic lines of 
these two metals, each producing its effect as if the other were 
not present. 

What we have just seen does not, so far, tend to enlighten us 
as to the nature of the substances of which the sun is composed ; 
for the lines we have produced are bright, whilst those of the 
solar spectrum are black. Let us try then, in our pursuance of 
this study, to discover whether it be possible to produce these 
black lines with our artificial lights. If so, we shall not be 
far from discovering the secret of the chemical composition of 
the sun. 

Let us produce a perfectly unbroken spectrum, by analysing 
the Drummond light. Now, before it reaches the screen, let us 
make this spectrum pass through a tolerably thick layer of 
nitric peroxide, and immediately you see it becomes broken; 
like the solar spectrum, it is intersected by a multitude of black 
lines. Nitric peroxide is not the only gas which produces this 
result. The vapours from bromine and iodine also produce 
black lines under similar circumstances, only these lines are 
different from those we have just seen in the experiment with 
the nitric peroxide. Thus, gases and vapours have the property 
of absorbing certain luminous rays, and certain colours; and these 
rays, no longer existing in the spectrum, are necessarily replaced 
by the black lines we have just observed. It is true that all 
gases and vapours do not produce this result; but the reason is 
that they possess a less degree of absorbing power, which can only 
be felt by means of a denser layer than we can employ for our 
experiments. We have a proof of this in what happens with 
regard to atmospheric air. When the atmosphere is light there 
is no perceptible absorption; but it is certain that the atrmos- 
pheric mass does absorb a great number of rays, because when 
the sun is near the horizon, and its rays have to pass through a 
denser layer of air before reaching us, there are new and very 
decided lines perceptible in the solar spectrum. These lines 
are chiefly caused by the vapour from water. The absorbing 
power of the atmospheres surrounding the planets Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, is equally certain. Their spectra contain lines 
foreign to those in the solar spectrum. The light, however, which 
we have from these planets is borrowed from the sun; it must 
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then have undergone some modification in passing through a 
transparent medium, and this modification is produced by the 
atmosphere of the planets. 

The sun also, as we “have seen, has an atmosphere of its own, 
and this atmosphere must necessarily exercise an influence on the 
rays that pass through it. This is in reality the origin of the 
lines we observe in the solar spectrum; they proceed from the 
atmospheric absorption of the sun, from the fact that the rays 
must pass through the layer of transparent, but absorbing, vapours 
surrounding the photosphere before they can diffuse themselves 
through space. 

But how are we to know the nature of the vapours that produce 
the black lines we observe? Here the science of physics again 
comes to our aid, and our question is answered by a recent dis- 
covery. We have seen that a substance when burning emits 
certain luminous rays that characterise it. We have just proved 
that the same substance in the state of vapour absorbs, on the 
contrary, certain rays, and consequently produces certain black 
lines that are equally characteristic. Now, by a singular coin- 
idence, these two powers, the emissive and absorbent, are 
relatively identical; every substance in the state of vapour absorbs 
exactly the rays it is capable of producing by its combustion, so that 
the black lines produced in the first instance occupy the identical 
place of the bright lines visible in the second. 

This interesting theory can be proved by the following experi- 
ment, which we owe to M. Foucault. We know that sodium, 
when burning, produces a beautiful yellow light. Supposing 
we burn some sodium between the carborr points of the 
electric light. The metal, whilst burning, evaporates very con- 
siderably ; the vapours produced absorb exactly the same rays 
they would have emitted in combustion, and we perceive a 
decided black line in the yellow, instead of a bright line. 
And what we have just stated with respect to sodium, experience 
has proved in the case of a great number of metals, and we may 
apply it by inference to all those upon which it has been impos- 
sible to try experiments. 

We will now apply these principles to what concerns the light 
of the sun. The photosphere is composed of condensed sub- 
stances, which have assumed either a liquid or a solid state, and 
are floating in a transparent and absorbing atmosphere. ‘This 
matter, being simply incandescent, ought to send us an unbroken 
spectrum, the continuity of which can only be disturbed by the 
absorption proceeding from the solar atmosphere. Hence it 
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follows that if we compare the black lines of the sun with the 
bright lines of our artificial lights, we shall recognise the chemi- 
cal nature of the substances composing the atmosphere. 

This study has been accomplished. M. Firchoff first recognised 
the presence of sodium. in the sun, for the line D of Fraun- 
hofer coincides exactly with the bright ray of the metal. Hy- 
drogen, iron, copper, and twenty other substances, have also. 
been recognised, which exist in our earth in the solid state, but 
which, at a temperature of five millions of degrees, are necessarily 
in the state of vapour. 

Having succeeded in making a chemical analysis of the sun, 
astronomers must needs go still further, and were bent on finding 
out the composition of the stars also. The results of these calcu- 
lations have been very curious ; for we have been enabled in a 
manner to classify the stars, and to determine to which group our: 
sun must belong. 

We are, then, now occupied in applying the analysis of the 
spectrum to those myriads of stars, or distant suns, the greater: 
number of which may probably surpass in size and brilliancy the 
orb which is the centre of our own planetary system. Removed 
as they are from us by immeasurable space, these stars are to be 
interrogated as to the nature of their chemical composition, and 
we are bent on extracting the secret! A bold undertaking, indeed, 
but still not a rash one. It is beset with difficulties; but scientific 
men are so accustomed to see difficulties vanish before patient 
and determined labour that they will not be deterred thereby. 

This study of the stars was first undertaken with the complicated 
instruments employed for that of the sun; but this complication 
was soon found to be useless. The instruments used have been 
reduced to two—namely, a cylindrical lens and a prism. M. Wolff, 
of the observatory in Paris, has lately discovered that even the 
lens may be dispensed with, and has retained only the prism, 
which is the essential element for producing the spectrum. 

A great number of stars have thus been examined, and I will 
proceed to show you what have been the results. You see now the 
spectrum given by the star « in Orion. This star is of a yellow 
colour; the spectrum produced by it is very deeply lined, or 
streaked ; it is one of the most beautiful in the heavens. You 
observe in it the line D from sodium, and line J from magne- 
sium. These are two fundamental lines, which have served as 
marks of reference in comparing this spectrum with that of the 
sun. Besides sodium and magnesium, « in Orion contains iron, 
copper, and several other known metals ; though, strange to say, 
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there is no hydrogen in it in a disengaged state, as we find to exist 
in the sun. 

We see then that there are essential differences among the stars, 
and the pursuance of this study will serve only the more to con- 
vince us of it. Notice the spectrum of Sirius. You will see it is 
much poorer. We find again two strongly-defined bands in the 
blue, instead of line F in the sun; two others in the violet, and 
a faint one in the yellow. The two first belong to hydrogen, and 
the last to sodium ; the substance which produces those in the 
violet is not known. In the green also there are some very 
delicate lines, but it is very difficult to distinguish them. 

It is most remarkable that all the white stars give similar 
spectra ; and half of the stars visible to us are of this type. Thus 
the beautiful stars in Lyra, the Eagle, the Bear, Castor, &c., must 
be classed with Sirius. We must, however, except @ in the Bear, 
which is yellow. The magnificent stars of Arcturus, the Goat, and 
Procyon, are, on the contrary, of the same type as our sun, 
except that the line of iron, E, is much more defined. Their 
light yellow colour had already shown them to bear some analogy 
to the sun, and this has been confirmed by the spectrum analysis. 

Every known substance has a spectrum peculiar to it, and 
which characterises it. Is it so with the stars? And do their 
spectra in the same way present decided differences? Here was 
a subject for very interesting research. It was undertaken at the 
observatory of the Roman College, and the result was altogether 
unexpected. It is this—that the stellar spectra belong to a very 
limited number of types. ‘They may be classed in three groups. 
The first is that of all the white stars, such as Sirius; the second, 
that of the yellow stars, under which head come Arcturus and the 
sun ; the third, that of the deep-coloured stars; « in Orion may 
be considered as a type of the third class, in which & in Hercules, 
and # in Pegasus, may be ranked. 

These two last named stars furnish very remarkable spectra ; 
they appear to be formed of a multitude of flutings separated 
by wide black bands. This form of spectrum shows us that the 
stars belonging to this type are surrounded by atmospheres 
heavily charged with vapour. 

All red stars come under this class, and particularly omicron in 
the Whale, the well-known star that has been styled the wonderful. 
Many small stars of a blood-red colour produce similar spectra. 
It is singular that in all the spectra belonging to this type we find 
black lines occupying the same position, which goes to prove 
that in general they are composed alike. 
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I have, moreover, observed that certain types abound in certain 
parts of the heavens, and that the stars of the same kind are 
generally grouped together. For instance, white stars are to be 
found in the Pleiades, the Bear, Lyra, &c. Yellow stars abound 
in the Whale, Eridanus, &c. The constellation of Orion deserves 
special notice; it abounds in stars of a green colour, which 
remind one of the spectrum of the nebula, that appears in the 
same region of the heavens. 

The small number of these types, and their grouping, of which 
I have just spoken, constitute an unexpected fact, a fact which is 
very important with reference to physical cosmology. But we 
must guard against drawing hasty conclusions from it. 

We have proved a very curious: fact respecting a white star, y, 
in Cassiopeia. Its spectrum is exactly the reverse of the spectra 
presented by other stars of the same colour. In place of black 
lines, it gives bright ones. This phenomena seemed to me so 
extraordinary, that I was anxious to find out whether it was an 
isolated case. Out of 500 stars that I have selected from amongst 
the larger ones for observation, I have found but one, § in Lyra, 
that shares this peculiarity. M. Wolff informs me he has met 
with a few instances of the same kind amongst the little stars in 
the Swan. Still more remarkable is the fact that these bright 
lines were found in the temporary star that appeared in Corona, 
in May, 1866. 

These observations overthrow the theories prematurely ad- 
vanced on facts known before. Yet there is nothing inexplicable 
in all this. You have seen that a small quantity of burning 
sodium emits a bright yellow line, which line turns to black if the 
quantity of sodium be increased. Why may not the same thing 
occur with hydrogen, to which the bright lines of which I have 
just spoken belong? Why may not a small quantity of it act by 
radiation, whilst a larger quantity would act by absorption ? 

Having examined the stars, it was impossible to resist the 
temptation to examine the nebulz. You are aware that this is 
the name given to a species of white clouds that are spread over 
the heavens, the nature of which is not perfectly known. Her- 
schel discovered, by means of the telescope, that some of these 
nebulz resolved themselves into a multitude of little stars, ap- 
proaching very closely to each other. His observations led him 
to believe that the greater number are of the same composition, 
and that the imperfection of our instruments alone prevents our 
being able to prove it. He admitted, however, that many of 
these nebulz are formed of cosmical matter in the state of uncon- 
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densed vapour. Every one is familiar with the nebulze composing 
the Milky Way. But besides those visible to the naked eye, the 
telescope discovers a great many others to us. One of the most 
celebrated is found in the splendid constellation of Orion. 

The light of the nebulz is very feeble, so that it was doubtful 
whether spectrum analysis could be successfully applied to 
them; but the result surpassed all expectation. The spectra 
obtained in these observations are very curious ; they continually 
reduce themselves to a few luminous lines; all other colours are 
wanting. In a different case, this is what takes place when we 
burn an alcoholic solution of sea salt ; the flame, when analysed by 
the spectroscope, shows merely a yellow streak. In the nebulze 
we find two lines of green and one of blue. This was the result 
of our examination of the great nebula in Orion, and those of the 
Milky Way in Sagittarius. We find the same results from the 
smaller nebulz, called planetary, from their resembling the planets 
in form. These facts have been proved for the first time by 
M. Huggins. As I have before stated, the nebule generally - 

. present only three streaks—one is due to nitrogen, one to hydro- 
gen ; the third is unknown. 

The knowledge of this fact, which could not have been expected, 
is of the utmost importance, for we learn from it that the nebule 
are exclusively composed of gases and vapours, far removed from 
their points of saturation and condensation. These spectra, con- 
taining luminous lines distinctly isolated and separated from 
each other, belong essentially to gases which, it must be 
added, have reached a very high degree of temperature. ‘This, 
with the aid of the prism, solves a difficulty that heretofore defied 
the most powerful glasses. These nebulz, although they have 
scintillating points, are not generally composed of a mass of stars, 
but are masses of cosmical matter dissociated under the action of 
an extremely high temperature. The masses of ‘stars may be 
perfectly well recognised by the continuity of their spectra, as 
may be seen in the nebula in Andromeda, and in some others 
that are well known. This discovery is a fruitful one, and pre- 
sents a vast field for investigations, which will constitute an epoch 
in science. 

We seem to have plunged far into the depths of space, and to 
have got a long way from our starting point. This does not much 
signify, however, as the sun, the stars, and the nebule, bear a close 
affinity to each other. The sun is merely a star nearer to us than 
the rest. According to a bold hypothesis, its entire mass has at 
some time been in this state of dissociated matter, in which a 
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great portion of it still remains. It is only a superficial layer, of 
no great thickness, that causes it to differ from the nebule and 
be ranked amongst the stars. 

How many are the mysteries we discover in nature when we 
investigate it by the aid of the principles and instruments 
furnished by modern science! Surely the sight of all these 
wonders is calculated to impress us with a sublime idea of the 
splendours of the visible world and the power of the Creator. 
Allow me, in concluding this lecture, to borrow a beautiful idea 
from St. Gregory Nazianzen. “The sun,” says this Father, “ is 
the most perfect reflection of the Divinity. We behold the effects 
it produces, we enjoy its benefits ; but we are unable to gaze on 
it directly, or to sound its depths. The loss of sight, which 
is the greatest blessing we enjoy, would punish the temerity of the 
madman who would dare to penetrate into its mysteries. So it is 
with the Divinity. We cannot possibly contemplate God, as He 
is, but must be satisfied, while here below, with admiring the 
traces of His infinite perfections that shine forth in all His works.” 

By the aid of science, then, we have succeeded in fixing our 
gaze upon this dazzling star. It has revealed to us unexpected 
wonders, but how many other wonders remain still to be dis- 
covered by those who are to come after us ! 

If we speak of the material sun and its splendours in language 
like this, what shall we say of Him of whom it is but the image, 
when, being freed from the trammels of our mortal state, and 
arrived at that of pure intelligence, we shall be able to contem- 
plate Him with the eyes of the soul? Knowledge and faith are, as 
it were, two rays emanating from the same focus—the one direct, 
the other reflected. As long as we are on the earth, we must 
content ourselves with the latter, the former being too resplendent 
for the weakness of our vision. But the time will come when we 
shall look on God face to face; and until then, he who would 
deny His unfathomable mysteries, because they surpass our limited 
comprehension, would be as senseless as an ignorant peasant who 
might deny the wonders that we have been discussing under the 
pretext that his eyes were dazzled by the light of the sun. The 
day will come when the direct rays from the divine knowledge 
will no longer dazzle our understanding, and the grand destiny of 
humanity will permit us to penetrate the veil now shrouding the 
divine essence from our view, in reward of the persevering, 
though not blind, faithfulness, far removed alike from pride aud 
degradation, with which we have believed in His existence and 
admired His greatness. 
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1. A GLANCE at a little publication, recently issued by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates—Liturgical Rules for Organists, Singers, and Conutposers— 
will show at once two things of considerable importance. The first of 
these is the care taken by the Church, especially at Rome, to set up 
a high and severe standard as to all that concerns the decorum and 
beauty of her worship. The second is the prudent and large indul- 
gence which she extends to those who are unable perfectly to follow 
out the letter of her instructions, whether in regard to the style of 
music, the use of orchestral accompaniments, the place in the church 
occupied by the choir, or the persons of whom the choir, or what 
answers to the choir, is composed. As to all these points, there is a 
high standard and large toleration as to its application. To take only 
one or two of these points by way of illustration. Every one who has 
been at Rome may be perfectly familiar, if he chooses, with the various 
sorts of music which at different times are permitted there. There is 
the Palestrina music, which reigns in the Papal chapel, unaccompanied 
by any instrument whatsoever, and which follows the Supreme Pontiff 
into the Basilicas of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, and St. Mary Major, 
and into other churches, when he solemnly sings or assists at Mass. 
This may be considered the “strictest observance” in the matter of 
music, and very beautiful indeed it is, though it requires a high and 
pure taste to appreciate it. It must be remembered that we must not 
congratulate ourselves on being thorough-going admirers of this style, 
merely because we have admired it once or twice at some interval of 
time, and by way of a change. We ought to be familiar with it, and 
hear nothing else, in order to be fair judges of its effect. In the 
second place, we may mention the music which is to be heard 
ordinarily at the great basilicas, where Office is recited, and Mass and 
Vespers constantly sung. Here we have the organ as an accompani- 
ment, and music of a much lighter and less severe character is intro- 
duced, especially on the occasion of any festival. But this music, 
again, is of a very different character from that which is most of all 
prized by the Romans, and as to which their performers and com- 
posers take the greatest pains. All the great churches, and not the 
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great churches only, have their special /es¢as in the course of the year, 
and a grand musical performance at First and Second Vespers, or at 
one at least of the two, and at High Mass, which is usually sung by a 
bishop or prelate of high grade. Then the most elaborate modern 
music is permitted, and it would quite alter the character of the festa 
if it were proscribed. The majority of the Romans do not go much 
to the theatres, and the multitude of concerts and musical festivals to 
which we are accustomed is unknown to them. Their great musical 
treats are the /es¢as in the churches, and their deep and simple faith 
finds no difficulty in linking devotion to a patron saint with the pure 
and hearty enjoyment which they find in listening to the sweet, though } 
light, music to which the psalms or the hymn sung on his anniversary 
have been wedded by the favourite composers of the day. The cold 
and rigid stranger from a northern and half Protestant climate, where 
sacred music is no longer a living art, the half-brother to the Scotch- 
man who forbids whistling on a Sunday, and to the pedant who feels 
inclined to turn away from the shrine of St. Peter because it is not of 
his own particular kind of architecture, may feed his devotion by 
reflecting that he at least is not as these Romans are, who pray for 
ten minutes before the altar which covers the relics of the saint of the 
day, and then provide themselves with chairs to listen to and enjoy a 
Laudate pueri, sung by two choirs, and lasting perhaps for three 
quarters of an hour, or to some beautiful Magnificat, or Lauda 
Ferusalem, by Melluzzi or Capocci. Such a person may even contrast 
scornfully, in his own mind, the last edict of the Cardinal Vicar about 
ecclesiastical music with the character of the strains to which he is 
listening. But the music will be sung, the people will enjoy it, and 
God will be honoured by it, notwithstanding. The last-named of the 
living composers whom we have mentioned, the Maestro Capocci, 
who is master of the choir at St. John Lateran, has, as we are informed 
-by the little drochure before us, been honoured by a letter of approval 
from the present Holy Father himself. We believe that we are~ 
correct in saying that the occasion on which this letter was written by 
Pius IX. was the composition by Capocci of some very beautiful 
music, in the modern style, on the occasion of the solemn triduum 
celebrated in St. John Lateran, the cathedral of Rome, in honour of | 


the definition of the Immaculate Conception. Any one who had the 
privilege of being present at that festival, may still remember the 
joyous, as well as devotional, feeling produced in the multitudes | 
present by the strains which then rang through the great basilica— 
“the mother and the head of all the churches in the world.” But 
whatever may have been the occasion of this high encomium, there 
can be no doubt that the style of music in which this maestro writes 
is not by any means such as would win for him from certain of the 
more rigid critics of ecclesiastical music that approval which it has 
been his good fortune to meet with at the hands of His Holiness. 
The action of authority on matters of this kind is hardly a matter 
for discussion or speculation. In the present state of things in 
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England, Catholics occasionally suffer from the introduction into their 
own organs of habits of free discussion which have been acquired 
outside the Church. We find writers in the Anglican newspapers 
pulling their “ bishop’s” and “ archdeacon’s” charges to pieces, just as 
often as, if not oftener than, they praise and approve them. So far, 
they are right, for the man who is in a position to pat his spiritual 
ruler on the back, and tell him that his last pastoral letter was “most 
opportune,” and “truly admirable,” has certainly an equal right to 
withhold applause of so encouraging a character if it seems good to 
him to do so, or even to substitute blame for praise when he thinks fit. 
It is really just as much beyond the spirit of the Church to do the one 
as to do the other. Without, therefore, patronising in any way those 
whom it is our simple duty to obey, either abroad or at home, we may 
permit ourselves to use the large and full tolerance with which the 
Roman authorities administer their somewhat strict rules as to sacred 
music in the widest sense, as an illustration of what may be called the 
true ecclesiastical spirit—the spirit of parental indulgence blended 
with holy severity, the spirit of wisdom and condescension, of un- 
earthly purity and of reverential consideration for the feelings, tastes, 
and likings of her children, which is to be found in all the administra- 
tion and practical arrangements of the Church, and which of course 
can nowhere be studied or imbibed so perfectly as in the Pontifical 
city. The wise patience, the refined delicacy, the gentle firmness, and 
the indulgent tenderness of the Church, are perhaps nowhere more 
conspicuous than in her manner of dealing with everything that has 
relation to the devotions of her children. Her enemies often censure 
her as too easy in her toleration, while in reality she is saving souls 
by making religion happy and cheerful instead of gloomy, and ward. 
ing off danger of sin by allowing innocent pleasures to blend them- 
selves with her own festivities. She would lose greatly, also, if some of 
her own rigorist adherents were allowed to have their own way in 
these matters, and force the standard of a cold though cultivated taste 
upon the expressions of popular devotions. There can be no doubt 
that there is often much to criticise in such expressions—much that 
seems vulgar, or is tawdry, or smacks of exaggeration, or shows famili- 
arity which looks—but only looks—like disrespect. The children, as 
it were, are having their treat in their own way, and they make more 
noise, and kick up more dust, than is quite proper. But the Catholic 
Church knows that festivals, and devotions, and decorations, and the 
outward accompaniments of religion, were, like the Sabbath, made for 
man, and not man for them, and she quietly smiles away the startled 
and scandalised critic who won’t let any one go to heaven except by 
his own peculiar ladder ; just as she almost frowns down the importu- 
nate blunderers who will force on at all costs the discussion of delicate 
questions in matters of doctrine, who will not leave her to her own 
instincts in developing the conclusions logically connected with ac- 
knowledged truths, and are always calling down fire from heaven on 
people who may have imperfect notions on certain disputed points, 
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but who may be brought round by forbearance, if they are not hope- 
lessly scared away by hard and inexorable reasoning. To all these 
cases we may certainly well apply the divine words, “ You know not 
of what sfirit you are.” 

We should be very sorry to be understood as passing any censure 
on the writers who have lately stirred up among ourselves certain 
questions with relation to Church music which certainly have no very 
distant bearing on one of the favourite forms of popular devotion in 
this country. The men of whom we speak are not pedants or rigorists, 
and they have an undeniable right to urge on public attention, and, if 
they are in a position to do so, to suggest to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, in any legitimate manner, the adoption of a more severe style of 
ecclesiastical music than that which they suppose to prevail generally 
amongst us, as well as the carrying out of a recommendation made 
some years ago by one of our provincial synods, that musical instruc- 
tion should be carefully given to boys, in order that female voices 
might be dispensed with in the choirs—improperly so called—of our 
churches. We say, improperly so called, for a mere glance at the 
little pamphlet on which we are commenting shows us that in very 
few places out of Rome, and not by any means in all the churches 
there, does a real choir, in the truly ecclesiastical and liturgical sense 
of the word, exist in the present day, as an ordinary and permanent in- 
stitution. We are still in a state of transition, and as we have pro- 
cathedrals, and only a quasi-parochial system, so also our “choirs” are 
hardly to be considered as altogether normal in their condition and com- 
position, and it would not be wise to measure them by the strictest 
standard. Still there is undeniable weight in the main argument on 
which our volunteer reformers rely, that the authority of a synod has 
already pointed the attention of the clergy in the direction we have 
now mentioned. The question of the reform of our ordinary Church 
music, and that of the reform of the Jersonnel of the “ choirs,” are 
indeed distinct, and not all who desire the one are equally eager for 
the other. We think it cannot be denied that, speaking of choirs in 
their normal state, ecclesiastical propriety and rule are uniform in the 
preference of the voices of men and boys, to the exclusion of all 
others. Waiving these considerations for a moment—as it is fair to 
waive them for the sake of argument—and considering the question 
on its own ground, and with regard to the customs and standard of 
feeling in modern society, it can hardly be said that the case is clear. 
The voices of women can contribute as effectively and as beautifully 
to the embellishment of divine worship as the hands of women to the 
decoration of the altar, or the gorgeous though delicate splendour of 
the sacred vestments. There is nothing in the habits of modern 
society, especially in northern countries, to make it at ali indecorous 
for ladies to sing in an organ-gallery any more than in the congrega- 
tion ; and in Rome itself the nuns of the Perpetual Adoration recite 
their office and sing the music of their daily Benediction in public, 
and one of the weekly services in the holy city of which strangers 
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probably have the most vivid recollection is the Benediction service 
at the Trinita di Monte, where the singing is entirely that of the nuns 
of the Sacred Heart and their pupils. Men, boys, and women, are all 
liable to the temptations of vanity and the danger of irreverence, but 
it would be a simple untruth to say that women are more so than men 
and boys. These considerations have a certain practical weight, 
because they show that if the presence of female voices in our 
English choirs is an anomaly when regarded from a strictly ecclesi- 
astical point of view, it is not in itself mischievous in any other way. 

Here we must take the liberty of pausing for a moment to remark 
on the singular unfairness with which certain writers have of late 
treated this part of the subject before us. Nothing is more easy, and 
few things are more unfair, than to draw a ludicrous picture of the 
unmanageable obstinacy and headstrong self-will of an ordinary choir, 
and to attribute all the inconveniences which sometimes are no doubt 
to be suffered in connection with such bodies to female vanity, 
jealousy, or childishness. Miss A must have as good a part and as 
fine a solo as Miss B, and Mrs. C has had some private quarrel with 
Mrs. D, and won’t sing in the same piece with her, and so on, ad 
infinitum. The management of the choir is supposed to cost the poor 
missioner more sleepless nights than the heavy debt on his church, or 
the constant recurrence of midnight sick calls. Ladies are always 
“ formidable,” “grand,” “imposing ;” and, as a matter of course, on 
the other hand, boys are always angelic, docile, pure-minded, and 
{ sweet-voiced, simple, innocent, reverent, and the like. This is a very 
poor way of arguing a practical question; and it is used, in the 
present case, as it appears to us, in patent ignorance or disregard 
of facts. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and we venture to 
think that the continued existence of the mixed choirs in the ordinary 
run of our churches is evidence quite sufficient that the priests prefer 
things as they are to the alteration proposed to them by our reformers. 
Anyhow, it is a very unworthy process of argument to attack a system 
which admits of improvement on account of actual and occasional 
deficiencies, which are by no means a part of its essence. But we 
believe it will be found that the difficulties of management created by 
such human weaknesses as jealousy, vanity, and self-interest, are just 
as great in the case of unmixed as in that of mixed choirs. If the 
boys are not difficult to deal with, their parents are; and it would be 
just as fair to adduce against the advocates of boys the current story 
of the ingenious mother who threw the good “manager of the choir” 
on his back on the Saturday afternoon before his Sunday feast by 
telling him that there could be no High Mass to-morrow unless her 
Tommy’s best jacket was rescued from the pawnshop, as to argue 
against mixed choirs from the occasional eccentricities of the persons 
who compose them. 

We shall also venture on another remark by the way. We have 
said that, putting aside strict ecclesiastical rule, so far as such dis- 
cipline may be supposed to extend itself to the present condition 
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of things among us, there is nothing in a mixed choir 2 z¢se/f to give 
offence to any feelings worthy of consideration on the score of pro- 
priety. We may add that if one thing of the kind is to be measured 
against another, certain suggested “improvements” in the perform- 
ance of sacred music may very well seem much more objectionable to 
ordinary Christian and English feeling than the presence of two 
or three ladies in an organ-gallery at the end of a church. The ladies 
may be heard, certainly, but they need not be seen. It is not often, on 
the other hand, that a good number of stalwart whiskered men in ill- 
fitting cassocks and surplices, and a shoal of little “ Tommies,” can be 
trusted in the sanctuary, in front alike of the altar and the congrega- 
tion, without some danger of human weakness making itself manifest 
in the shape of irreverence, levity, and inattention. Then again, the 
grave devout English mind would be hardly less put out by seeing 
dogs running about the churches, or ecclesiastics spitting or taking 
snuff in the sanctuary, than by an army of fiddlers either in the 
sanctuary or just outside it, or in the usual place of the choir, led by a 
baton-wielding chief, whose evolutions might recal the theatre—which 
army, perhaps, not being exclusively Catholic, might pay very little 
reverence to the Holy Sacrifice itself, and “tumble out” promiscuously 
after the Gospel, in order to avoid the sermon. Yet there is the 
possibility, at least, of all this contained in the introduction of what is 
called “orchestral accompaniment,” and if people can put up with 
this, and yet object to two or three female voices, on the score of 
general propriety, we can only silently wonder whether they have ever 
heard of a certain saying about a gnat and a camel. For our own part, 
all these things seem to be good in their way ; they are liable to occa- 
sional disorders, which can be remedied by prudence and firmness. 
If all the fiddles in the world, and the band of King Nabuchodonosor 
to boot, can add splendour and dignity to the worship of the Church, 
let us use them. But the novelties of which we speak are certainly zz 
themselves far more distracting and likely to give offence than the 
system to which we have so long been accustomed. 

But it is time to return to the main question on which we are 
occupied. It is well known that the recommendation of which we 
have spoken has been carried out with satisfaction to those who have 
tried it, in several churches in and about London, none of which, 
however, are exactly fair specimens of an ordinary mission. They are 
churches where a religious, or quasi-religious, body of priests exists, 
who have a boarding or day school independent of the common 
parochial school, or who have either more funds or more time at 
their disposal than the ordinary missioner. Or they are cathedral, or 
quasi-cathedral, churches ; or, again, they happen for the moment to 
be served by one or two priests who are particulariy fond of music, 
and have exceptional talents for giving instruction in it, or for manag- 
ing a choir. And yet, after all, when we say that the experiment of 
depending on boys alone has given satisfaction in these cases, we use 
words which many who are good judges of the result would question. 
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We have heard that there are complaints of the character of the 
music in these churches, and, if all that is said be true, the behaviour 
of the boys and men is not always quite celestial. On the other hand, 
the experiment of boys has been tried of late years in more than one 
large church in London, which might have been considered as likely 
as any other to succeed in the attempt, and the result has been 
complete failure. In one diocese in England, a strict law against 
female voices was passed, and, after a time, had to be recalled. We 
are not to judge of the expediency or policy of such a regulation on 
the part of ecclesiastical superiors—we are only mentioning well- 
known facts. And we believe that these facts show to demonstration, 
either that the clergy have not time to train boys for the purposes of 
the choir, or that the boys so trained give so much trouble that it is 
thought better to do without them; and we have no doubt that the 
feeling of the congregations generally is identical with that of the 
priests on this subject. We are not aware of any number of hard- 
working priests at the head of missions—if we put aside one or two 
who are connoisseurs in music and men of refined taste, we may say 
we do not know of a single such priest—who think it practicable, 
especially in London, where there is so great a demand for boys with 
good voices, to carry out at the present moment the reform in ques- 
tion, and we believe the general feeling to be greatly averse to it. 
There is the alternative, of course, of getting rid of the ladies before 
the boys are fit to take their place. Fiat justitia, ruat celum, some 
will be tempted to exclaim—away with the bonnets, though the High 
Mass have to be given up as well. This language is intelligible, but 
it is not the language of the synod on which our reformers build. The 
boys are to be taught in order that the voices of women may no longer 
be heard in the churches. This proposition may be converted into 
the very contradictory of the cry of which we speak; it implies that 
the voices of women are to be retained as long as the boys cannot be 
taught. It may be said, again, that the absolute prohibition of female 
singers would force on priests and congregations, even against their 
will, the training of boys. Here again we touch on questions which 
can only be considered by authorities, and which it is better for others 
to leave alone. There is, however, one consideration to which we 
have already alluded, and it lies so near to the heart of the whole 
practical question, that it is but fair to put it forward. There is 
another alternative beside the organisation of a carefully trained choir 
of boys, who would be liable to temptations of every kind in a city 
like London, simply on account of their musical acquirements. That 
alternative is, the cessation of musical Masses altogether. Vespers 
and Benediction are comparatively easy achievements, even with a 
number of ordinary school boys ; and Vespers are not necessary, nor 
particularly popular—at all events, they can easily be supplanted by 
hearty “ congregational” services, in which a number of hymns and 
cantiques, to which a mass of people soon become attached, may be 
introduced. If the use of female voices is a thing which cannot by 
VOL, IX. x 
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any regulations be made tolerable, here is a simple course which it is 

open to any rigorist to recommend. It is consistent with strict prin- 

ciple, and it has the advantage over the reform of which we have been 
speaking as urged on us for immediate adoption, that it is practically 
possible. It has one disadvantage—that it takes, as it were, the sun 

out of the heaven of our ordinary Catholic worship. The English 
Catholics have a special fondness for mass music; the ambition of 

every little mission, as soon as it is started, fixes itself upon the 
acquirement of its own organ or harmonium, and the organisation 

of its own choir, and it is never fully satisfied till it has greeted 

the bishop, when he comes to visit or to confirm, with its own 

High Mass. We have implied before, and we say now again, that 

this practical abolition of High Mass—including under that name 

many very imperfect performances, which offend grievously, perhaps, 

against the refined taste of some of those who have written on 

the subject—would be a great blow to English Catholics, more 
especially in the small missions, where the attempts at ecclesiastical 

music are often far more commendable for the good will with 

which they are made than for the results which they actually produce. 

High Mass is the English devotion, and with many it is the High 

Mass alone that brings them to listen once a week to the Word 

of God from the pulpit. We fear it cannot be doubted, that the 

music usually sung at High Mass is the object of special dislike with 

many of our reformers. What they really want is to banish the 
glorious modern school of Catholic music, to send Mozart, Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Hadyn, and Hummel into exile, and to take us back to 

the venerable but scarcely popular music of some centuries ago. We \ 
venture to think that they are mistaken when they imagine that if the 
present system is discarded the ancient music will take the place of 
the modern. In nine cases out of ten the result of the proscription of 
the “formidable ladies,’ of whom we have heard so much, would be 
the abolition of High Mass altogether. But we very much doubt, on 
the other hand, whether this is the intention of any authority that has 
yet spoken on the subject of these remarks. 


2. Mr. O’Reilly has put together a great many very interesting 
memoirs—in some cases, unfortunately, much too short—relating to 
“ those who suffered for the Catholic faith in Ireland in the sixteeeth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.” Rather of course, it must be 
said, relating to some few and more conspicuous members of an im- 
mense and countless army of martyrs and confessors for the faith; we 
may almost say, whole successive generations of a Catholic nation, on 
whose sufferings for religion rests the chief hope that we at present 
enjoy of better things and brighter days for their much-loved country, 
Although Mr. O’Reilly’s book is open to the simple criticism at which 


* Memorials of those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland, in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. By Myles O'Reilly, 
LL.D. London, Burns and Oates, 1868. 
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we have already hinted—that the number of those whose names he has 
recorded is so great that there has been little room in his volume 
for the more copious treatment of remarkable cases, and the work has 
consequently some of the disadvantages attached to a catalogue or a 
calendar—still it is wonderfully significant in the glimpses which it 
gives us of the endless fertility of the Irish Church and nation in that 
harvest of martyrs, the number of whom, as the Roman martyrology 
says now and then in the course of the year, soli Deo cognitus est. A 
remarkable compensation this for the fact that the gentle and docile 
natives of Ireland had received their faith from their earliest teachers 
without conferring upon any of them the crown of martyrdom! But 
what may we not expect for the future from a nation which has 
suffered so much, whose sufferings have been continued down to our 
time without the slightest failure in that heroic perseverance which 
has uniformly rejected all the most tempting offers of the world rather 
than abandon Catholicism! 

We shall speak of Mr. O’Reilly’s book more in detail in a future 
number, but it is too interesting and important not to be acknow- 
ledged at once. One fact, to which the author alludes in his preface, 
will strike even the cursory reader—that the victims of religious 
persecution in Ireland have not been exclusively of Celtic origin. 
“My readers,” he says, “will see mingled with such purely Celtic 
names as O’Neill, O’Connor, O’Reilly, O’Brien, those of Norman 
and English race, as De Burgo, Nugent, Bathe, Barry; as Archer, 
English, Russell, Slingsby, Stapleton, Prendergast” (p. viii). There 
are many instances of Scotch and English Catholics resident in 
Ireland who have been put to death for Catholicism, and the noble 
list of sufferers, whose blood has cemented the nationality of Ireland 
as well as witnessed to her faith, forms also a fresh link of union 
between her Catholic children and those of the same religion through- 
out the empire. 


3. The philosophy and political doctrines of Edmund Burke have, 
somewhat strangely, been almost more popular on the continent than 
in our own country, and it is somewhat humiliating to have to confess 
this. Burke was not free from occasional faults of judgment and 
temper; and, indeed, few men go through a long parliamentary life 
among us without some slips of this kind. But those faults were 
such as survive only in the records of the debates of the House of 
Commons, and there can be no doubt that as a philosophical and 
prescient statesman Burke stands at the very head of the group of great 
or celebrated men whose names make the reign of George III. so 
splendid an epoch in our national history. We say, at the very head, 
because neither Pitt nor Fox can be compared, as thinkers, to Burke ; 
nor would it be possible to draw out from their speeches a theory of 
government or a system of principles which would be half so worthy 
of attention as those which can be found in the writings of Burke, 
who was one of the comparatively few great statesmen who have 
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had the advantage of being able to mature their minds by the con- 
tinued study of politics and philosophy before engaging in person in 
the somewhat bewildering conflicts of parliamentary existence. 
Professor Robertson has certainly done well in selecting the life and 
writings of this great Irishman as the subject of a course of lectures.* 
Burke’s singularly clear-sighted anticipations of the evils that would 
follow from the continuation of the system on which his country had 
been governed since the Reformation make his authority great, and 
a reference to it very opportune, at the present moment ; and the 
leading part which he took on the questions relating to India and the 
French Revolution gave him the opportunity of enunciating great 
political and moral principles which belong to all times, and which he 
has treated with a soundness and sagacity that make his writings and 
speeches a store-house of lofty truths clothed in the most eloquent 


language. 


2 The famous “chair” of St. Mark, preserved at Venice, with its 
mysterious inscription, has often been made the subject of interpreta- 
tions and conjectures of various degrees of erudition or absurdity. If 
we remember right, it was this inscription at Venice which furnished 
the foundation of Lady Morgan’s ludicrous assertion about the 
“Chair of St. Peter” in the Vatican Basilica in Rome—in making 
which Lady Morgan was perhaps not more extravagant than a great 
number of gossipping travellers and bookmakers, and the ordinary 
high-starched critics of Italian devotions who are so often to be 
found in the ranks of Anglican dignitaries. However, there at Venice 
the inscription is, supposed until lately to be formed of bad Lombardic 
characters, and quite indecypherable. The late Father Gian Pietro 
Secchi was the first to point out that the inscription was in reality 
composed of Hebrew letters, not well formed, aud written after a 
fashion unusual in that language, from left to right. He restored the 
right method of writing, and produced an interpretation, in which he 
does not seem to have been so fortunate as in his original discovery. 
According to Secchi, the meaning of the inscription was thus to be 
rendered in Latin: “ Cathedra Marci ipsa : Vis regularum Marci : In 
zternum juxta Romam.” To produce this meaning he had to take 
some liberties with syntax, and some with the letters themselves. A 
Jew, M. Ascoli, next tried his hand, and produced an interpretation 
far simpler, at the cost, however, of not a little violence. This inter- 
pretation will signify in Latin, “ Martyr adorandus est Marcus Evan- 
gelista Alexandriz.” These results are certainly very disappointing, 
for the two solutions have nothing in common except the name of 
Mark, and this may fairly be supposed to have been suggested by the 
external circumstances of the case. According to another hypothesis, 
the inscription declared the chair to belong to a celebrated rabbi, 
Moses of Recoaro. No further evidence is wanting of the difficulty of 


* Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke. By J. B. 
Robertson. London (Philp), 1 
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finding the key to the mystery. Another attempt has just been made 
by Father Tarquini* at Rome, who has carefully examined each 
letter, and has kept from all hazardous conjectures. The inscription, 
under this treatment, has turned out to be sufficiently intelligible, and 
is thus Latinised by Father Tarquini— 

Cathedra Deo-dilecti Marci. 

Impius ad lapidum acervos attrivit, 

Et juxta mare acervus lapidum operuit. 
This agrees with the legend of the martyrdom of St. Mark, and with 
the old custom of raising a pile of stones over an honoured grave. 


5. Had the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Establishment been 
the production of some private writer, endowed with no official 
character or authority, it is probable not only that they would have 
been generally forgotten within a year or two of their publication, but 
also, that if they had been dug up from their well-deserved grave by 
the laborious erudition of succeeding ages, they would have been 
regarded with no interest whatever except as curiosities. They are 
loosely drawn, badly worded, incoherent, inconsistent, and sometimes 
almost ridiculous. No school of thought, among the many which 
have been engendered in the teeming womb of Anglicanism, is 
altogether satisfied with them, and almost every such school seems 
to have had some little influence in their composition. But there is 
little in them, when compared with other similar compilations, to 
command respect even for cleverness; and their bald and clumsy 
trickiness is their most conspicuous characteristic when they are read 
by the side of any Catholic definition of faith. 

This being the case, it is easy to see that the Articles would never 
receive the homage which they do receive from Anglicans of all shades 
of opinion, but for the position which they occupy as the tests in the 
National “Church.” However much people may profess to ignore 
this character in them, it is this which has secured them so many 
voluminous commentaries, which has made their meaning the subject 
of keen controversy, and which has placed them in the position of a 
text-book, in which the candidates for the Anglican ministry are 
trained at the universities. They, and nothing else, are practically 
the confession of faith of Anglicanism ; and the claim advanced by 
some who are bound to them, that the Establishment is but the 
continuation of the ancient English Church, may be at once refuted 
by this fact. They are far more authoritative, because more exclu- 
sively so, over Anglicans, than the contemporary decrees of Trent over 
Catholics. Catholics claim for the decrees of Trent an infallible 
sanction, while no Anglican claims infallibility for the Articles or for 
the Establishment. Yet when Catholics learn their theology, the 
Council of Trent is but one among many luminous beacons by which 
they steer their course. The Anglicans have but one single light to 


* Della iscrizione della Cathedra Alessandrina di S. Marco. Rome. 1868. 
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go by, and they would think it absurd to quote some ante-Reformation 
council of the English Church as of equal authority with the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Even those who writhe under them most painfully are, 
nevertheless, glad of their existence as a check on the opinions of 
other schools. Dr. Forbes, the last commentator on the Articles, 
tells us that his opinion is that, “in the present circumstances of the 
English Church, subscription to the Articles should be maintained ; 
for some test, having a quasi-dogmatic character, seems necessary to 
our position” (Zfistle Dedicatory, p. ix.). There are certain funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity to which the Articles witness, and the 
High Church party wish to maintain the latter, in consequence, as 
tests to exclude the Colenso school—if the men of that school will be 
excluded by them. It may be questioned whether they have not very 
authoritative examples set them by their chief opponents, of the way 
in which the words of exclusive tests may be played with and evaded. 

The importance of the Articles as tests is quite enough to explain 
the great difficulty which meets any one who is desirous of finding a 
plain straightforward historical commentary on these famous com- 
positions. The same cause has operated in producing a goodly 
number of partisan explanations, the last of which now lies before 
us in the work, already quoted, of Dr. Forbes.* This work is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Pusey, and is declared to have been “undertaken at his 
suggestion,” and assisted by his “learning and counsel in each step 
of its progress to maturity.” It is, therefore, the manifesto on the 
Articles of what may now without offence be called the Puseyite 
school, or as Mr. Liddon, we think, phrases it, of “those who think 
and act with Dr. Pusey.” It would be impossible, except at great 
length, to criticise in detail Dr. Forbes’ work, and it is hardly 
important for our own readers that we should do so. As far as 
we have examined it, there are to be found in it all the character- 
istics of the school from which it proceeds. Perhaps it is con- 
spicuous for audacity of assertion. We have spoken elsewhere of 
one or two instances with reference to a particular point; we might 
add many more, to show that these are not solitary in Dr. Forbes’ 
pages. One of the most laborious chapters is, of course, to be found 
under the head of the article which condemns Transubstantiation, 
and even here we think we can detect a tacit acknowledgment of 
the truth of some of the severe criticisms on the zrenicon to be found 
in Peace through the Truth. Still, Dr. Forbes seems determined to 
lose nothing that can be gained through a bold statement. The 
Article of the Church of England says that transubstantiation “is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, and overthrows the nature 
of a sacrament.” The Council of Lateran says that “the Body and 
Blood of our Lord are truly contained under the species of bread and 
wine, the bread being transubstantiated into the Body, and the wine 


* An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles By A. P. Forbes, D.C.L. 
Two vols. Parker and Co., Oxford and London. 
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into the Blood.” We might have expected some modest explanation 
of the contradiction, which is certainly obvious enough to any simple- 
minded reader; but, according to Dr. Forbes, “J¢ zs self-evident 
that the English Article does not go directly against the Council of 
Lateran.” No one, we suppose, in his senses could imagine it. Why ? 
“ For three reasons,” says Dr. Forbes: “(1.) The term ‘transubstan- 
tiato’ (Aane) is a subordinate part of the Lateran Canon. (2.) Because, 
as we shall see hereafter”—(not so very self-evident then !)—“ even of 
the statement in which it occurs, our Article does not even touch upon 
the most important part—the change ‘zo the substance of the Body 
and blood of Christ’ ”—(that is, because the Article only says that the 
change of the substance of the bread, &c., is repugnant to Holy 
Scripture, and not the change of the substance of the bread into the 
substance of the Body, it is se//-evident that it does not contradict a 
statement expressed in the full terms). “And (3.) because there is 
ground for thinking that two entirely distinct meanings, and those not 
having the slightest bearing upon one another, have been given to the 
word substance.” This third reason is the old trick about the change- 
able meaning of “accident” ‘and “ substance,” of which we have heard 
so much. It certainly was never worth much, and we should have 
thought it had been disposed of by this time, but Dr. Forbes seems to 
think it so entirely established and recognised everywhere that its 
existence makes the statement about the two definitions se/-evident. 

There is a great deal of erudition in these volumes, the accuracy of 
which we should be sorry to vouch for. Some of the more anti- 
Catholic of the Articles are the subject of the greatest display, as in 
the case of the Article against the Sacrifice of the Mass, that on the 
“Lord’s Supper,” and the Marriage of Bishops and Priests. The 
animus of the latter may be judged from the fact that Dr. Forbes has 
really been at the pains to rake up all the scandals he can find in 
medizval and anti-Reformation writers, with reference to the morals. 
of the clergy, as if for the sake of justifying the position of his 
“ Church.” 

6. Quirico Rossi, of the Society of Jesus, was a famous Italian 
preacher in the last century. His style was simple, his language 
beautiful, his matter solid, and his acquaintance with Scripture, and 
consequent power of using it, remarkable even among the class of 
preachers to which he belonged—for he had been in a manner forced 
to study it for the purposes of the pulpit, by having for several years 
to deliver what are called Leztone Sacre—continuous series of sermons 
on some part of the Bible. In fact, his Lezione Sacre are, perhaps, 
more famcus than his other sermons. Such a writer certainly deserves 
to be made known beyond his own country, and we are, therefore, 
glad to see a translation of some dozen of the sermons of his Quare- 
simale* put forth by Mr. Masters. The subjects of such scrmons are 


* Thirteen Sermons from the Quaresimale of Quirico Rossi. By J. M. Ashley, 
B.C.L. Masters, 1868. 
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not often controversial, and the translator, who appears to belong to 
the High Church school, has probably found little that jars on his own 
peculiar tastes; indeed, he professes that “a translator does not 
pledge himself to accept the teaching of his author in every particular, 
and hence this is no garbled or imperfect version of the original” 
(Pref., p. ix.). We feel obliged to say, however, that the translation is 
bald, and certainly deprives Rossi of his natural grace; and we 
cannot help suspecting that here and there the sense of the author 
has not been caught. When will people learn that to translate a book 
well is a harder task, as far as the language is concerned, than to 
write a book well? Catholics in particular, from many and various 
causes, are in danger of being inundated by bad translations, which 
thoroughly disfigure and spoil the sense of the best religious and 
biographical works of foreign authors. 


7. The many difficulties which the late Archbishop of Freiburg, 
Hermann von Vicari, had to encounter, and the struggles which for 
many years he carried on with the civil government of Baden, have 
been the theme of comment in continental journals for the last quarter 
of a century. They are narrated in few words in a small book* printed 
shortly before his death, for the instruction of his own subjects, and 
give an unattractive picture of the vexations, troubles, and annoyances” 
which a government can bring upon the defenders of the Church. In- 
terferences of every sort in ecclesiastical matters, that ought in all fair- 
ness to have been left to the administration of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, were the order of the day. Happily, such cases of petty oppres- 
sion are disappearing from our own country every day more and more. 
But one must have lived abroad, and seen the living action of secular 
powers, to arrive at an adequate notion of their intolerable ways of 
proceeding. The good archbishop is now gone to his rest. On 
Easter Tuesday last, in his ninety-sixth year, his troubles came to an 
end. The account of his funeral+ shows us that at any rate his virtues 
were respected by friends and foes alike. He was buried in his own 
cathedral on the 17th April, the crowd of those who came to pay him 
their last respects being very great indeed, and his memory will live 
long in all the country round. 


* Hermann von Vicari, Ersbischof von Freiburg. Sein Leben und Wirken 
susammengestelit fiir die Glaiubigen seiner Eradiocese. Ziirich und Stuttgart, 
868. 


1868. 
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